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“There are certain themes of which the interest is all-ab¬ 
sorbing, but which are too entirely horrible for the purposes of 
legitimate fiction. These the mere romanticist must eschew, if 
he does not wish to offend, or to disgust. They are with propri¬ 
ety handled only when the severity and majesty of truth sancti¬ 
fy and sustain them. We thrill, for example, with the most in¬ 
tense of ‘pleasurable pain’ over the accounts of the Passage of 
the Beresina, of the Earthquake at Lisbon, of the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, or of the stifling of the hundred and twenty- 
three prisoners in the Black Hole at Calcutta. But, in these 
accounts, it is the fact — it is the reality — it is the history 
which excites. As inventions, we should regard them with sim¬ 
ple abhorrence.” (Edgar Allen Poe, The Premature Burial) 

Here is the essence of the ethos of Victorian fiction, stated 
early in that era (perhaps some years before the date that his¬ 
torians would set as the beginning of the true “Victorian” age), 
by an author whose stories, in many instances, were considered 
by his contemporaries as too horrible to be accepted as legiti¬ 
mate fiction. There was such a thing as Victorian realism, as 
the works of Dickens well attest. But throughout the literature 
of the period (aside from exhibits which many would consider 
illegitimate today) there is a strange, unreal quality which is 
baffling until one remembers the underlying ethos: there are 
things which one doesn't speak about. One does not write about 
them, and presumably, a lady or gentleman will not even think 
about them. For the most part, such “things” can be summed 
up in a single word: sex; but this is not confined to the declara¬ 
tions or descriptions of sexual conduct that are now (relatively) 
so free in fiction. One also does not speak, write or think about 
things which in any way suggest sex — and no one could be 
more susceptible to a wider range of suggestion, it seems, than 
the Victorians. Nothing must be set forth in fiction which might 
bring a blush to the maidenly cheek. 

Horror, then, in fiction was confined to the intangible or 
the brutal — that is, considerable blood could be shed, and 
cruelty portrayed, so long as there was no linkup between such 
behavior and what psychology has learned to be the underlying 
drives behind it. 

(Turn To Page 128) 
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"As a child," Anna Hunger writes in answer to our 
inquiry, "my grandfather read aloud to me out of Edgar 
Allan Poe and Mark Twain alternately — does this add 
up to anything?" Well, perhaps it does, for Miss Hunger- 
has worked on newspapers; directed, written and acted 
in one-act plays for both radio and various organizations; 
written articles for local and national magazines (she's 
a Californian); written science fiction TV shows; a 
science fiction book. The Mon Who Lived Forever; and 
her feature film credits include "The Secret Of Convict 
Lake", "Pearl of the South Pacific", and "Target". On 
the personal side, she adds, "I own two lazy poltergeists. 
One occasionally turns up at midnight smelling like rotten 
fish while the other stays under the house, beating 
loudly on the wood from time to time." You can see, 
that the gal has just the right background for usf 


SHE HAD TO do her work 
early, before any of the guests 
came downstairs. Aunt Rachel 
always said that if the guests 
saw her they might leave the 
place and she did not intend to 
lose money over such as Halia. 
But Halia stole one moment to 
look out a window and watch 


the blue sea frothing white over 
the Rock. Soon he would be 
there, on the big Rock, beyond 
the breakers. Today, or tonight, 
she was certain. She hurried her 
cleaning, for there was the kit¬ 
chen and back porch to scrub, 
and kindling to split for the 
great fireplace. 
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When she had finished it all 
she went to the only room she 
had ever known — a shed in the 
back yard. Here she had tried 
to do her lessons as a child, but 
failed, and hated the dry pages, 
the terrifying black numerals of 
her arithmetic. Here she had 
put on a new dress for her first 
party — and returned home 
early, broken-hearted. Here she 
had suffered a dry, racking tor¬ 
ment that shook her body and 
made her ill. And, after a while, 
her Aunt had taken her out of 
school, saying that she was need¬ 
ed at home. 

Dipping a washrag into an old 
tin basin full of water, Halia 
rubbed it slowly over her face. 
Her skull was extremely nar¬ 
row, like two convex mirrors 
placed together, and her huge 
gray eyes, oval-shaped, protu¬ 
berant, were set on each side of 
her skull in an unusual fashion. 
The room smelled strongly of 
seaweed and brine, and the odor 
came from a large, zinc-lined 
tub next to her bed in which 
Halia kept her little friends, 
Anemones, small cowries, sea 
crab, and other creatures of the 
sea lived there. Beside it was 
her skin mask and flippers. 
These, and some marine maps 
thumb-tacked on the wall were 
Halia’s only possessions. She did 
not desire any others. 

Getting out of her short, full 
denim sldrt and blouse she slip¬ 
ped on the deep purple garment 
of coarse, rough cloth that she 


liked best. It was bell-shaped, 
sleeveless, with a low neck and 
hung from her shoulders, belt¬ 
less, to the calves of her legs. 
Under it she was naked. She 
slipped leather sandals on her 
feet and hurried out. It was 
late, and she must not miss him. 

At the cliff edge old Adams, 
the postman hailed her cheerily 
and asked, “Lots of folks at the 
house now?” Halia merely nod¬ 
ded and hurried on. She could 
not understand why people talk¬ 
ed so much, for she herself did 
not like to talk. It was so diffi¬ 
cult to say the words. Most per¬ 
sons could not understand her, 
except for the village shop keep¬ 
ers who had known her since she 
was a child. 

THE LITTLE TOWN of Ma¬ 
rina del Oro was a cove not far 
south of Carmel on the Pacific 
Coast. One end had a wide, 
sandy beach and small fishing 
wharf and all of the village 
houses and shops were at this 
end; the other, nearest the 
Rhodes’ isolated place, was 
rocky and dangerous. Halia’s 
Aunt Rachel Rhodes, left with 
a rambling old home and many 
debts, had done very well for 
herself. Her establishment be¬ 
came a small, exclusive refuge 
for the wealthy, jaded people 
who badly needed nest and re¬ 
novating after a year of heavy 
work and social activities. 
Rachel Rhodes made no conces¬ 
sion to their customary luxuries. 
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Her rooms held only necessities, 
but they were large and imma¬ 
culate and each had a balcony 
or big window from which to 
look upon the sea. Her rates 
were high and her cook was a 
genius. 

The two cypresses that stood 
before the house on the bluff 
were casting long shadows when 
Halia went slipping and sliding 
in her hurry down the dirt and 
rock path of the cliff, down to 
the sea. Wild and desolate 
stretched the beach, every rock 
tormented into grotesque shape 
by the heavy breakers, the sand 
dotted with driftwood like limbs 
tom from living bodies. Only 
the small boat, belonging to the 
Rhodes place gave sign of hu¬ 
man habitation; it was pulled 
far back against the cliff. 

Beyond the breakers the Rock 
jutted high above a lower, more 
level cluster of rocks that pierced 
the sea, projecting out from the 
shore and invisible except at 
very low tide. Halia went to the 
edge of this reef and stood and 
laughed. The fisherman believed 
they knew the habits of the 
fish and the sea, but they did 
not know what she did. The 
men who came with strange ma¬ 
chines and tanks and boats, who 
talked and wrote down words 
on paper, thought they knew. 
But they were wrong. 

The sun died in the early fog 
mist and nothing moved along 
the cove and its waters, Halia 
liked it that way. People smell 


queer, she thought, smell of 
what they are feeling: hate , or 
fear, or love. They are not clean. 

SUDDENLY SHE heard the 
hoarse, sharp call and saw a 
dark shining head appear near 
the Rock. At once Halia called 
back, with the sound that was 
so easy for her to make. Then 
a great black body heaved itself 
out of the sea and hunched 
onto the ledge of the Rock. Ha¬ 
lia began wading out over the 
jagged reef, her feet unhurt by 
the clusters of sharp mussels 
and barnacles. The sea rose to 
her armpits and she waved her 
arms above her head. 

All the townsfolk warned 
children and strangers away 
from the maze of dangerous 
rocks at that end of the cove. 
Some said that a shark had been 
seen there, but others said that 
the water was much too cold 
for sharks, and too shallow. 

Wading was too slow, Halia 
found; she went to the rim of 
the ledge, made a shallow dive 
and, her heart bursting with joy 
and love, swam to the big Rock. 
Again the harsh cry rang over 
the water as the gleaming black 
form bent toward the girl, and 
she climbed up and threw her 
arms around the neck of the 
young male sea lion. 

On the little wharf a mile 
from the Rock a fisherman rais¬ 
ed his head. “Guess Jonah’s 
back. That was his bark.” But 
it was too dark and too far away 
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to see the two figures that lay 
close together on the wet, slip¬ 
pery surface. 

THE MAN CAME late to the 
house on the cliff that night and 
ate a sparse supper from the 
tray Rachel Rhodes had brought 
to his room. In his Chinese dress¬ 
ing-gown of ivory brocade with 
the rings flashing on his fingers 
as he turned a page of the rare 
erotic book, while he finished 
his meal, he was an outlandish 
figure in that time and place. 
Richard Warren sighed impa¬ 
tiently, ran a nervous hand 
through his hair — too black 
from the dye he used — and got 
up. He opened one of his travel¬ 
ing cases and looked at the 
bottles of liquor and the contra- 
brand cigarettes that lay there. 
He knew he must have a com¬ 
plete change of pace in his life 
if he were to remain healthy, 
and was determined to not use 
these supplies. 

But living in the daytime in¬ 
stead of the night was not going 
to be easy, he knew, and found 
another book to distract him. 
This one, of ancient aracana, 
bored him after scanning a few 
pages; there was nothing new 
for him in the world. He had 
sampled every dangerous excite¬ 
ment, each ravishing delight. 
And he went to the old mottled 
mirror over the plain oaken 
dresser and removed his robe 
and examined his firm, lean 
body carefully. There was no 


sagging flesh, no fat; every inch 
of the fine skin was sound. This 
fascinating body of his, which 
his mind had molded into an 
instrument of pleasure, had giv¬ 
en and received much ecstasy. 
But he did not look at his face. 

THE FOLLOWING morning 
Halia was propped up in bed, 
trying again to read her only 
book, one written for twelve- 
year-olds. From time to time 
she would reach into the tub at 
her bedside, swarming with 
small sea creatures, scoop up a 
handful and fill her mouth. 
Abruptly, the door of her room 
was shoved open, and Rachel 
Rhodes walked in. From the gray 
hair strained into a knot on the 
top of her head to the plain, 
serviceable black oxfords on her 
feet she was an austere, uncom¬ 
promising person — a steel pis¬ 
ton of a woman, efficient and 
unyielding. 

“You’ll nave to take a break¬ 
fast tray to one of them,” she 
snapped. “That fool Mattie just 
sprained her ankle.” 

Halia stared at her from the 
rumpled bedclothes. “You un¬ 
derstand me, don’t you?” asked 
her aunt contemptuously. “Get 
up and try to look presentable 
so you don’t frighten anybody.” 

AFTER A sleepless night, 
Richard Warren stood tapping 
his foot impatiently while he 
waited for his breakfast tray. He 
heard an odd, scraping sound at 
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the door and opened it. For once 
in his life Richard was startled. 
That incredible face' Those en¬ 
ormous gray eyesl 

“Break-fas’.” 

While she set down the tray 
and arranged the table by the 
glass doors overlooking the bal¬ 
cony and the sea, he saw that 
her body, under the cotton 
blouse and skirt, moved with 
amazing grace, each motion 
flowing into the next as if body, 
arm, and hand were one. And 
the breasts were large and full, 
the hips swelling, the legs beau¬ 
tiful. Long hair, of a color im¬ 
possible to determine, hung be¬ 
low her shoulders and her skin, 
extremely fine textured, had a 
faintly luminous quality. “Thank 
you Halia. We shall be friends, 
I hope. I shall be staying here 
for quite a while.” 

The girl merely nodded coldly 
and left. 

Lying on the beach at night, 
wondering when Jonah would 
return, Halia began thinking a- 
bout the tall, thin man upstairs. 
He was the first person to be 
kind to her, to beg her to bring 
his mail and his breakfast to 
him. He wanted only her, Ha¬ 
lia, to attend him and he did not 
mind her not talking. He liked to 
look at her, she knew, smiling 
that wonderful smile of his, 
sometimes touching her hair. 
Everyone else laughed at the 
‘molasses’ hair, as they called it, 
but Richard found it interesting 

He has a good smell, she 


thought; it is a mixture of many 
things. Things I don’t know a- 
bout. But there is no feeling in 
his smell, like the other people 
have. And his eyes are open at 
night and his mind is going at 
night. In the darkness, almost as 
if he were under the water, mov¬ 
ing through the sea. Then her 
naked body turned restlessly in 
the cool mist on the beach. His 
face has deep wrinkles like scars 
burnt into the skin. Why doesn’t 
his face match his body? In 
swimming trunks he is a young 
man until he turns his head. And 
why does he keep talking to me 
and meeting me when I am 
working in the back of the house 
and yard. He is one of the guests 
and they are different from any¬ 
one else in the village and from 
anyone I have known. And all of 
them different from me. 

When Halia got up and pulled 
the purple frock over her head 
and climbed the cliff path she 
stopped under his balcony and 
looked up. His light was on; he, 
too could not sleep but wanted 
to be active at night, as she did. 
There was sharp pain now in 
the big nipples of her breasts 
and she touched them to try and 
make the pain stop. Human be¬ 
ings had always been cold and 
mocking. Richard, sooner or lat¬ 
er, would be the same as the 
rest. Why should she turn back 
now from the way she had 
chosen — the only way for her 
— simply because of a guest who 
would go away and never be 
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seen again? No, she would not 
turn back. Still gazing upward, 
the girl pressed both hands hard 
against the heavy breasts aching 
with desire at the thought of the 
man behind the yellow light. 
If one, only one, would accept 
her. 

ONE MORNING Richard 
had carried his skin diving 
equipment to the back of the 
house when Adams came by 
with the mail. 

"Going to dive down near the 
Rock?” 

"Yes.” 

“Can be nasty down there.” 

“Halia is going with me.” 

The postman stared at him in 
surprise. “Oh, well, in that case 
. . . She knows every inch of the 
Cove.” 

It seemed to Richard that all 
of his wiles were useless with 
this strange girl. He found him¬ 
self as challenged, as excited as 
he had been when he first made 
love. “A sweet girl. And lonely, 
oor child ... I suppose you 
new her mother and father?” 

“Met her mother a few times.” 
He continued sorting the mail. 
"Lived in a little shack over 
yonder. Shack’s gone. So’s Halia’s 
mother. She left here when the 
girl was a year old. Her sister, 
Mrs. Rhodes, took care of Halia 
ever since. The mother never 
came back.” 

“But the father . . .?” 

“Nobody ever saw him. Musta 
been some traveling man who 


stopped over one night. Or a 
bum.” He scratched his head 
thoughtfully. “They do tell that 
just after Halia was bom a guy 
came to town, had a few beers 
at the tavern, and asked for 
Halia’s mother. Then he went off 
to the shack — and nobody ever 
saw him again, either. But . . .” 
Adams lowered his voice, 
“Halia’s mother was a wild one.” 

GREEN, LUMINOUS glassy 
water closed over Richard and 
Halia as they went gliding down 
and along among the rocks, 
where abalone clung and some 
lobster could be glimpsed. 
Masses of seaweed and grasses 
waved gently as they went 
through and Halia, turning, 
twisting, darting, circling, had 
never been so happy except 
with Jonah. Richard, who prid¬ 
ed himself upon his skill at this 
as in all sports was astounded 
at the girl. After a half hour, he 
knew she could stay under wat¬ 
er for twelve to fifteen minutes 
— longer than any South Pacific 
native who was forced to carry 
a heavy rock to take him down. 

Once, when she had disap¬ 
peared Richard saw a cave and 
thought she might have gone in¬ 
to it. Going closer, he grabbed 
a projecting rock and held on. 
In the narrow, shallow cave 
sprawled out, weighted by a 
heavy, rusted bars and an old 
boat anchor, was a skeleton. A 
man’s — yet it did not look al¬ 
together like a man’s skeleton. 
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As he swam into the cave he 
looked into Halia s eyes. Be¬ 
hind the glass mask they were 
two burning furies, and in her 
right hand was a long, gleaming 
knife. 

Raging, she pushed at him, 
jerking her head back in the di¬ 
rection from which they had 
come, and shaking the knife 
threateningly. He did as she 
wanted. 

\Vhen they were back on 
shore he said, in his throaty, 
crooning voice, “It isn’t hospit¬ 
able to threaten a friend with a 
knife.” 

Halia, shaking out her long, 
straight hair, felt a terrible con¬ 
striction in her chest and throat 
and struggled for breath. Rich¬ 
ard was the only person who 
had not stared at her cruelly, 
who had tried to understand 
her — and she had pulled her 
long knife on himl At last she 
choked out, “The cave. No one 
knows. No one goes. There is a 
sacred place. My father — 
buried.” 

A slow smile spread across 
Richard’s brown, wrinkled face. 
Here was the rarity, the new 
mystery to titillate his jaded 
spirit. This fish-eyed girl with 
her father’s skeleton tied to a 
rusty anchor. 

Reluctantly Halia continued. 
“A letter. Left for me. I grew 
up and read what my mother 
wrote down. About my father.” 

“But why there?” 

Halia shrugged. “Don’t know.” 


Did it matter where the dead 
lay? But she moved uneasily in 
the hot rays of the sun at which 
she could not look, while Rich¬ 
ard flung himself upon the sand 
and sighed contentedly under 
the warm golden bath. 

“Please.” Impulsively she put 
her hand on his leg. “Sorry a- 
bout knife.” The bright blade 
was hidden once more in the 
sheath that fitted neatly on her 
thigh. 

He took both her hands in his 
and gently kissed them. “Poor 
child, he said, rrd she felt her 
ewes sting a little. What was it, 
she wondered, making her eyes 
sting? 

THAT EVENING Richard set 
out glasses, brandy and delicate 
morsels that he had brought 
from the city’s finest gourmet 
shops. When he heard pebbles 
rattling and the sound of some¬ 
thing sliding down the steep 
cliff path he went to the balcony. 
Halia, carrying a large sack on 
her back, was going down the 
path. Puzzled, Richard looked 
back at the table and the wood 
ready to light in the fireplace. 
He was certain that she would 
come to him that night. 

Only a half disk of silver, 
brilliant in its newness hung in 
the sky above the great sea as 
Halia made her way across the 
beach. Here she pulled off the 
purple dress, took up the heavy 
sack and went naked into the 
water. Comforting, soothing 
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liquid close round her, flowed 
round her as she went out to the 
ebony mass of the Rock where 
Jonah was waiting. She climb¬ 
ed up and from the sack took 
the large fish she had brought 
him. He barked once in appreci¬ 
ation and swallowed the food. 
But Halia turned her head, 
sharp eyes on the black swell, 
touched palely by the moon. 
Someone was coming. Another 
friend. She made Jonah under¬ 
stand this and he came close to 
rub his head and neck along her 
wet body in affection. 

Out of the hissing sea reared 
the white jaws of the shark, wide 
open, avid, demanding. The girl 
waved her arm and the shark’s 
jaws shut and he whirled about 
gracefully, swirling the water, 
making a gracious geeting in 
his own fashion. Then the hide¬ 
ous head lifted above the sur¬ 
face once more. Her hands were 
already holding the huge, bloody 
piece of meat from the sack; she 
threw it to him. Two long rows 
of savage teeth closed over the 
meat. 

Richard, dividing his time be¬ 
tween watching the orange- 
crimson fire flames and the bal¬ 
cony, from which he looked out 
uneasily, felt there was some¬ 
thing unusual abroad that night. 
The half moon had been hidden 
by a wet gray fog moving in 
fast from the open sea and the 
beach and the Rock were con¬ 
cealed as if neither had existed. 


And the girl — had she, too, van¬ 
ished? 

THE SCRAPING at his bed¬ 
room door sounded and his smile 
was triumphant as he went to 
open it. Noiselessly, swiftly 
Halia slipped into the room. As 
she moved about, staring curi¬ 
ously at the things on the table, 
she left puddles of salty water 
and bits of limp seaweed from 
her bare feet. 

"My dear — you must be quite 
wet!” He saw the dress clinging 
to her. “Take this drink before 
you catch cold.” 

Halia slowly sipped the very 
strong brandy and soda ana 
gazed at him with her stiff, 
awkward smile. “Happy. Here. 
In your room.” 

In a little while she stripped 
off her dress and entered his 
bed as if it were a long sought 
home. There in the sanctuary of 
acceptance by him, her passion 
surged and swelled in a torrent 
of violent, savage love, so pure, 
so direct that Richard almost be¬ 
came a man again. For each had 
reached the same point in exist¬ 
ence, traveling from opposite 
roads; he, the ultra-sophisticate 
had, in his search for all human 
delights, deliberately debased 
his body and spirit, while the 
girl was now desperately strug¬ 
gling to lift herself above the 
creature world. 

When she left him, he chuck¬ 
led with delight, for he meant 
to fit this treasure into his life. 
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somehow. But he wondered at 
the reek of fish that permeated 
the whole room . . . 

They met only in the secret 
night, shrouded in darkness and 
sea mist, sometimes in his room, 
sometimes on the beach, and he 
made his kind of love to her. 
Once, on the beach a shapeless 
mass, like the sea mist itself 
thickening and assuming an in¬ 
describable form, rose up on 
top of the Rock and sent scream 
after scream through the roar 
of the breakers. “What’s that!” 
cried Richard. “See — over 
there!” 

Halia laughed very softly. 
“Jonah. He doesn’t like you with 
me. Your hands touch me.” 

“Nonsense, Halia. What wierd 
ideas you have.” 

The biff globes of her eyes 
looked at him as out of a deep 
abyss. “Sea lion can feel. So can 
fish and other animal. People 
don’t know. Animal and fish 
want to be friends. But people 
kill or put in a zoo. Some day 
people will be in cages.” 

A chill went through him and 
his flesh tingled as if maggots 
were crawling in it. He got up 
saying brusquely, “I’m going 
back before I freeze with the 
cold and become ill.” 

She followed, wondering a- 
gain over the meaning of the 
words ‘cold’ and ‘ill’ for she had 
never experienced either. There 
were so many things to learn. 
Moving to Richard’s side she 
rubbed her head against his 


shoulder up and down, to make 
him notice her and when his 
voice, now in that subtle croon 
came to her she felt the deepest 
chord within her touched. It 
was the signal to pull away from 
the kindly friends she know. As 
she considered that agonizing 
effort, the bitter pain, the aw¬ 
ful confusion of mind, and the 
rending away of many instincts 
natural to her that she would 
be forced to undergo, Halia 
shuddered. But when Richard 
told her his plan she consented 
without the slightest hesitation. 

A FEW DAYS later Halia, 
alone in her room, was gazing 
sadly at the large tub, now 
empty. The room looked very 
strange with the cheap old suit¬ 
case, stolen from the attic lying 
on her bed. In it were the new 
clothes Richard had insisted on 
her buying with the money he 
gave her. Clothes like the narrow 
white linen dress she was wear¬ 
ing, with the blue silk coat and 
the stockings and white, high- 
heeled shoes that were so diffi¬ 
cult to walk in. 

Passing a hand over her green¬ 
ish bronze hair, she made sure 
the big knot at the back of her 
head was tight with the metal 
pins and the combs. The old 
way was better because long 
hair concealed the parts of her 
neck which must be covered. 
But Richard had asked that she 
make the change. 

She went over to the house 
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to seek him in his room for re¬ 
assurance, but found him gone. 
With her usual silent movements 
and noiseless tread Halia went 
looking for him. Approaching 
the combination reading and 
music room she heard the sound 
of his voice, which came to her 
with clearness and volume un¬ 
known to other people. Always 
his voice will pull me to him, 
she thought, and was glad. All 
the strange words of his love, his 
command will draw me and 
teach me. Halia paused where 
she was. She had never been 
able to understand the meaning 
of all the words he had used 
but she knew, with that uncanny, 
primitive sense of hers, the 
‘feeling’ of the words. 

Richard was saying, “Of 
course it’s a startling idea.” 

A woman’s voice murmured. 
Halia remembered the new 
uest with the queer silvery 
air and many brilliant green 
stones in her rings and bracelets 
who had arrived that morning. 
“But I made a point to look at 
this girl. She’s wild — probably 
unmanageable. And ugly, Dick! 
Very ugly!” 

“Naturally, she’s ugly, Angela 
darling. She’s a true original. 
An exotic. I’m going to trans¬ 
plant her into my home in the 
city as a conversation piece. 
Think what a marvelous con¬ 
trast shell be to my ivory 
Chinese figurines, my porcelains, 
my contour furniture. 


“You talk as if she were not 
human.” 

Halia’s breath drew in sharp¬ 
ly, the pain knifing her chest. 

“Actually Halia is not human. 
A sort of nominid. A subhuman. 
Imagine her at one of my par- 
tiesr he laughed. 

“Always busy with your life 
work, aren’t you, Dick? Always 
corrupting.” 

“My dear, I refuse to be 
bored.” 

“And when you’re tired of the 
girl, what will happen to her?” 

Richard sighed, rather impa¬ 
tiently. “What happened to all 
the other young men and 
women?” 

HALIA LISTENED for the 
woman’s answer, but none cane. 
As silently as a snake slipping 
over the ground Halia movea 
through the halls and rooms, in¬ 
to the back garden to the shed. 
Eyes shut, fists clenched, she 
waited for her body to cease 
trembling. If only I knew what 
all the words meant, she thought. 
How can I be certain that he is 
good or evilP How? ‘Girl is ugly.’ 
she remembered clearly. Rich¬ 
ard had said it. ‘Halia is not hu¬ 
man.’ Yet she had meant to try 
so desperately hard. Other words 
from Richard’s mouth had come 
with cold, sneering laughter un¬ 
derneath; with some evil, lacer¬ 
ating intention toward herself. 
Danger of a kind she could not 
understand was in Richard’s 
tone and in the scent of him. 
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Scent of the hunter. All her un¬ 
canny animal instincts rose to 
tell her of danger, and they never 
lied. 

In her infinite loneliness, 
caught halfway between animal 
and human, the girl remember¬ 
ed. The people in the village 
hurt me a little. But not as Rich¬ 
ard is doing. The fisherman puts 
bait on a hook. The hunter sets 
a trap. Richard has done this. 

THAT NIGHT, barefoot, 
wearing the old violet frock she 
led Richard down the steep cliff 
path. It was very dark but the 
sea fog lay off the land, touch¬ 
ing the shore side of the Rock 
and concealing it. 

“We were ready to leave to¬ 
day, but you had to stay over 
to come down to the beach one 
more time,” he grumbled. 

She pointed. “Friends. Want 
to say goodbye. Here.” 

They arrived at the reef and 
the tide was out. Richard star¬ 
ed curiously at the girl. In spite 
of the darkness, her skin glowed 
as if bathed in phosphoresence. 
Also, he was concious, as never 
before of the presence of unseen, 
living cratures all around him. 
Piles of slippery kelp lay hump¬ 
ed on the sand and along the 
reef that projected out into the 
water ana ended in the great 
Rock itself. Softly the water 
hissed, promising the sea, the 
ports ot call far off, the coral 
shores, the jungle grasses 


“You’ve seen it now. You’ve said 
goodbye.” 

But the salt-rough hand that 
held his tightened and Halia 
went forward over the sharp 
reef, over the clusters of mussels. 
“Please. Come.” Among the 
gray, pitted rocks furred with 
sea anemone, bristling with mol¬ 
luscs there was great warfare 
going on. She smiled, thinking 
of it. The small, almost micro¬ 
scopic creatures were being 
chased and killed by the larger. 
A starfish crawled along, look¬ 
ing for prey. A giant slug with¬ 
drew into his shell. A hermit 
crab was hiding against an 
enemy attack. The battlefield 
was- all around them and be¬ 
neath their feet and this was as 
it should be, she knew. 

Suddenly a loud splash sound¬ 
ed on Richard’s right, but he 
could see nothing. He jerked 
back. “We needn’t go on!” 

“Come.” 

Something was moving on the 
ledge of the great Rock direct¬ 
ly in front of the. “Halia!” 

For the first time she turned 
to look at her enemy and the 
gray eyes pierced his and the 
smile was a flash of white silver. 
“Do not fear, Richard. You love 
me. You say it many times. How 
can you feel fear when you are 
with the one you love?” 

He looked back across the 
beach which now seemed so far 
away and up past the night 
tangled cypresses, old sad wit¬ 
ches leaning on a wind long 
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gone, to the yellow light that 
shone from the windows of the 
house. But she tugged harder at 
his hand and now tne water was 
knee deep. He stumbled and 
fell on the sharp rocks. “Not so 
fast. I can’t see!” 

Halia pulled him to his feet. 
“How funny that you can’t. I 
can. All of us out here can see.” 

Releasing his hand suddenly 
she squirmed up onto the Rock 
with a single, graceful motion 
of her entire body. She looked 
down at him through the long 
strands of hair. Richard knew 
what the hair looked like, now. 
Seaweed. “I’m not going up 
there,” he stated firmly. 

THROWING BACK her head, 
Halia’s breast heaved and her 
throat quivered as she gave a 
high, eery, very faint cry. A few 
seconds later there came a great 
swirling of water on one side 
of the Rock. The water moved 
oddly, not foaming, but circling, 
tossing wavelets against the 
Rock. 

“There’s something under the 
water!” he shouted in alarm. 

“Nothing, Richard. Come.” 

The Rock seemed safer so he 
climbed awkwardly onto the 
ledge and found himself shak¬ 
ing. Halia gazed closely at her 
beloved as she drew the knife 
from its sheath. 

“Back — we’re going back!” 
he cried angrily, fighting the 
terrible, nameless fear. 

“One of us,” she murmured, 


and plunged the knife into first 
one of his legs, then into the 
other with short, shallow cuts. 

“Crazy — you’re crazy!” Rich¬ 
ard lunged at her and clutched 
the wriggling body of the girl, 
but he could not hold her. 

It was easy for Halia to push 
him from the Rock into the sea. 
The jaws of the great white fish 
were waiting, eager for flesh, 
the rows of razor teeth gleaming. 
Halia watched the shark tear off 
the man’s legs. Then, throwing 
back her head she gave another 
of the wild, soundless cries and 
the shark, thrashing his tail, 
grinned up at her and waited. 

Sliding down into the water, 
she effortlessly brought what 
was left of Richard up onto 
the reef where there was one 
small area above the surface. 
There she left the bleeding 
lump of human flesh and turned 
back to the Rock. 

Jonah was waiting . . . 

When the surgeon at the 
hospital had finished his work 
and stated that Richard would 
live, Derek, the village police¬ 
man who had found him, took 
another stiff peg of whiskey. The 
platinum haired woman, Rich¬ 
ard’s friend murmured, “Crip¬ 
pled for life. Half a man. That 
body he was so proud of.” 

“Hell — he wouldn’t even be 
alive if I hadn’t gone down there 
to look fer them fellows tryin’ 
to steal Miz Rhodes’ boat!” 
“Halia told me t’day she seen 
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’em down there last night an’ 
scared ’em away. But she made 
me promise to take a look a- 
round tonight 'bout nine o’clock, 
she said. 

"Where is Halia?” 


Derek shook his head sadly. 
“All we found was this.” He 
held up the salt-soaked purple 
frock of coarse cloth. It looked 
like an old unwanted skin that 
had been discarded. 


Our continuing gratitude to you, the readers, who have taken 
the trouble to write to us not only listing stories in order of pre¬ 
ference for the current issue, and letting us know any you dis¬ 
liked, but offering substantial lists of nominations for reprint in 
future issues. While there is a considerable amount of overlap 
on these lists, this does not discourage us in the least; we are 
still delighted at the variety you are suggesting. 

At last tabulation, H. P. Lovecraft was far and away the 
most-wanted author, and we’re happy to offer you one of his 
less-frequently reprinted tales in this issue. However, other 
readers have seconded Mr. James Daley, who did not want any 
HPL at all, to the extent of begging us not to concentrate either 
on this author or his type of story — which seems to be wise 
counsel. You will see more Lovecraft, but not in each and 
every issue. 

Next to HPL, one of the most frequently asked-for authors 
has been one of your editor’s oldtime favorites, The Rev. Henry 
S. Whitehead. My thanks to the many of you who nominated 
“Cassius”; I can only single out the first person to suggest this 
story, and you’ll see him credited in the blurb for that story, 
next time. With the present Lovecraft tale, I cannot honorably 
award any prize since specific nominations for this story came 
in after arrangements were made to reprint it. 

We shall, however, offer one more running prize to readers 
who send us their preferences. Any (and all) readers whose 
lists contain the top five stories in an issue, in the order in which 
the consensus places them, will receive a complimentary copy of 
the next issue, or a one-issue extension to their subscription. 
Needless to say, such entries must be received before the con¬ 
sensus is published. 



^Idhat < *Wa6 Z>tl 

by Jitz-^a nt eS O’Mri en 


Fitz-James O'Brien, who is the subject of chapter four 
of Sam Moskowitz's fine book. Explorers Of The Infinite 
(World, 1963) died in 1862 from wounds received while 
fighting in the Union army. Liieutenant O'Brien, thirty- 
three, had made outstanding contributions to the devel¬ 
opment of the short story on the American scene. Mos- 
kowitz notes that O'Brien was born in Ireland in 1828, 
and that his stories and poems were published in Irish, 
Scottish, and British magazines during hiis youth. After 
running through a sizeable inheritance in record time, 
the commentator tells us, "Following an unsuccessful 
attempt to run off with the wife of an English officer, 
he (O'Brien) fled to the United States. He arrived in De¬ 
cember 1852, and within a few short months succeeded 
in placing poems an d stories in several American publi¬ 
cations." A most welcome refugee, indeed! What Was 
It? preceded two other clasisc tales dealing with the 
same theme: The Horla, by Guy de Maupassaht, and 
The Damned Thing, by Ambrose Bierce. There has been 
debate as to which of the three stories is the best, we 
are on the side of those who nominate the first as superior 
of its kind. An interesting sidelight in this tale, as in 
other fiction and writing of the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries, is the fact that the use of opium (usu¬ 
ally referred to as laudanum, tincture of opium, but a 
term applicable in those times to any preparation in 
which opium was the chief ingredient) is not regarded as 
any more reprehensible than the use of whisky, unless 
indulged to excess. 
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IT IS, I CONFESS, with con¬ 
siderable diffidence that I ap¬ 
proach the strange narrative 
which I am about to relate. The 
events which I purpose detailing 
are of so extraordinary a char¬ 
acter that I am quite prepared 
to meet with an unusual amount 
of incredulity and scorn. I ac¬ 
cept all such beforehand. I have, 
I trust, the literary courage to 
face unbelief. I have, after ma¬ 
ture consideration, resolved to 
narrate, in as simple and 
straightforward a manner as I 
can compass, some facts that 
passed under my Observation, in 
the month of July last, and 
which, in the annals of the mys¬ 
teries of physical science, are 
wholly unparalleled. 

I live at number — Twenty- 
sixth Street, in New York. The 
house is in some respects a curi¬ 
ous one. It has enjoyed for the 
last two years the reputation of 
being haunted. It is a large and 
stately residence, surrounded by 
what was once a garden, but 
which is now only a green en¬ 
closure used for bleaching 
clothes. The dry basin of what 
has been a fountain, and a few 
fruit trees ragged and unpruned, 
indicate that this spot in past 
days was a pleasant, shady re¬ 
treat, filled with fruits and flow¬ 
ers and the sweet murmur of 
waters. 

The house is very spacious. A 
hall of noble size leads to a 
large spiral staircase winding 
through its center, while the 


various apartments are of im¬ 
posing dimensions. It was built 
some fifteen or twenty years 
since by Mr. A. -, the well- 
known New York merchant, who 
five years ago threw the com¬ 
mercial world into convulsions 
by a stupendous bank fraud. 
Mr. A. —, as everyone knows, 
escaped to Europe, and died not 
long after, of a broken heart. 
Almost immediately after the 
news of his decease reached this 
country and was verified, the re- 
ort spread in Twenty-sixth 
treet that number — was haunt¬ 
ed. Legal measures had dispos¬ 
sessed the widow of its former 
owner, and it was inhabited 
merely by a caretaker and his 
wife, placed there by the house 
agent into whose hands it had 
passed for purposes of renting 
or sale. 

These people declared that 
they were troubled with un¬ 
natural noises. Doors were open¬ 
ed without any visible agency. 
The remnants of furniture scat¬ 
tered through the various rooms 
were, during the night, piled one 
upon the other by unknown 
hands. Invisible feet passed up 
and down the stairs in broaa 
daylight, accompanied by the 
rustle of unseen silk dresses, and 
the gliding of viewless hands 
along the massive balusters. 
The caretaker and his wife de¬ 
clared they would live there no 
longer. The house agent laugh¬ 
ed, dismissed them, and put 
others in their place. The noises 
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and supernatural manifestations 
continued. The neighborhood 
caught up the story, and the 
house remained untenanted for 
three years. Several persons 
negotiated for it; but, somehow, 
always before the bargain was 
closed they heard the unpleas¬ 
ant rumours and declined to 
treat any further. 

It was in this state of things 
that my landlady, who at that 
time kept a boarding-house in 
Bleecker Street, and who wished 
to move farther up town, con¬ 
ceived the bold idea of renting 
number — Twenty-sixth Street. 
Happening to have in her house 
rather a plucky and philosophi¬ 
cal set of boarders, she laid her 
scheme before us, stating can¬ 
didly everything she had heard 
respecting the ghostly qualities 
of the establishment to which 
she wished to remove us. With 
the exception of two timid per¬ 
sons — a sea-captain and a re¬ 
turned Californian, who imme¬ 
diately gave notice that they 
would leave — all of Mrs. Mof¬ 
fat’s guests declared that they 
would accompany her in her 
chivalric incursion into the 
abode of spirits. 

Our removal was effected in 
the month of May, and we were 
charmed with our new resi¬ 
dence. The portion of Twenty- 
sixth Street where our house is 
situated, between Seventh and 
Eighth Avenues, is one of the 
pleasantest localities in New 
York. The gardens back of the 


houses, running down nearly to 
the Hudson, form, in the sum¬ 
mer time, a perfect avenue of 
verdure. The air is pure and in¬ 
vigorating, sweeping, as it does, 
straight across the river from the 
Weehawken heights, and even 
the ragged garden which sur¬ 
rounded the house, although dis¬ 
playing on washing days rather 
too much clothes-line, still gave 
us a piece of green-sward to 
look at, and a cool retreat in the 
summer evenings, where we 
smoked our cigars in the dusk, 
and watched the fireflies flash¬ 
ing their dark lanterns in the 
long grass. 

OF COURSE WE had no 
sooner established ourselves at 
number — than we began to ex¬ 
pect the ghosts. We absolutely 
awaited their advent with eager¬ 
ness. Our dinner conversation 
was supernatural. One of the 
boarders, who had purchased 
Mrs. Crowe’s Night Side of Nat¬ 
ure for his own private delecta¬ 
tion, was regarded as a public 
enemy by the entire household 
for not having bought twenty 
copies. The man led a life of 
supreme wretchedness while he 
was reading this volume. A sys¬ 
tem of espionage was establish¬ 
ed, of which he was the victim. 
If he incautiously laid the book 
down for an instant and left the 
room, it was immediately seiz¬ 
ed and read aloud in secret 
places to a select few. I found 
myself a person of immense im- 
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portance, it having leaked out 
that I was tolerably well versed 
in t h e history of supernatural- 
ism, and had once written a 
story the foundation of which 
was a ghost. If a table or a 
wainscot panel happened to 
warp when we were assembled 
in the large drawing-room, there 
was an instant silence, and every 
one was prepared for an imme¬ 
diate clanking of chains and a 
spectral form. 

After a month of psychologi¬ 
cal excitement, it was with the 
utmost dissatisfaction that we 
were forced to acknowledge that 
nothing in the remotest degree 
approaching the supernatural 
had manifested itself. Once the 
butler asseverated that his 
candle had been blown out by 
some invisible agency while he 
was undressing himself for the 
night; but as I had more than 
once discovered this gentleman 
in a condition when one candle 
must have appeared to him like 
two, I thought it possible that, by 
going a step farther in his pota¬ 
tions, he might have reversed 
this phenomenon, and seen no 
candle at all where he ought to 
have beheld one. 

Things were in this state when 
an incident took place so awful 
and inexplicable in its character 
that my reason fairly reels at the 
bare memory of the occurrence. 
It was the tenth of July. After 
dinner was over I repaired, with 
my friend Dr. Hammond, to the 
garden to smoke my evening 


pipe. Independent of certain 
mental sympathies which existed 
between the doctor and myself, 
we were linked together by a 
vice. We both smoked opium. 
We knew each other’s secret, 
and respected it. We enjoyed to¬ 
gether that wonderful expansion 
of thought, that marvellous in¬ 
tensifying of the perceptive fa¬ 
culties, that boundless feeling of 
existence when we seem to have 
points of contact with the 
whole universe — in short, that 
unimaginable spiritual bliss, 
which I would not surrender 
for a throne, and which I hope 
you, reader, will never — never 
taste. 

THOSE HOURS OF opium 
happiness which the doctor and 
I spent together in secret were 
regulated with a scientific ac¬ 
curacy. We did not blindly 
smoke the drug of paradise, and 
leave our dreams to chance. 
While smoking, we carefully 
steered our conversation through 
the brightest and calmest chan¬ 
nels of thought. We talked of the 
East, and endeavored to recall 
the magical panorama of its 
glowing scenery. We criticized 
the most sensuous poets — those 
who painted life ruddy with 
health, brimming with passion, 
happy in the possession of youth 
and strength and beauty. If we 
talked of Shakespeare’s Tem¬ 
pest’, we lingered over Ariel, and 
avoided Caliban. Like the Gueb- 
ers, we turned our faces to the 
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east, and saw only the sunny 
side of the world. 

The skilful coloring of our 
train of thought produced in our 
subsequent visions a correspond¬ 
ing tone. The splendors of 
Arabian fairyland dyed our 
dreams. We paced that narrow 
strip of grass with the tread and 
port of kings. The songs of the 
rana arborea, while he clung to 
the bark of the ragged plum 
tree, sounded like the strains of 
divine musicians. Houses, walls, 
and streets melted like rain 
clouds, and vistas of unimagin¬ 
able glory stretched away before 
us. It was a rapturous com¬ 
panionship. We enjoyed the vast 
delight more perfectly because, 
even in our most ecstatic mom¬ 
ents, we were conscious of each 
other’s presence. Our pleasures, 
while individual, were still twin, 
vibrating and moving in musical 
accord. 

On the evening in question, 
the tenth of July, the doctor and 
myself drifted into an unusually 
metaphysical mood. We lit our 
large meerschaums, filled with 
fine Turkish tobacco, in the core 
of which burned a little black 
nut of opium, that, like the nut 
in the fairy tale, held within its 
narrow limits wonders beyond 
the reach of kings; we paced to 
and fro, conversing. A strange 
perversity dominated the cur¬ 
rents of our thought. They would 
not flow through the sun-lit 
channels into which we strove to 
divert them. For some unac¬ 


countable reason, they constantly 
diverged into dark and lonesome 
beds, where a continual gloom 
brooded. It was in vain that, 
after our old fashion, we flung 
ourselves on the shores of the 
East, and talked of its gay ba¬ 
zaars, of the splendors of the time 
of Haroun, of harems and gold¬ 
en palaces. Black afreets continu¬ 
ally arose from the depths of 
our talk, and expanded, like the 
one the fisherman released from 
the copper vessel, until they 
blotted everything bright from 
our vision. Insensibly, we yield¬ 
ed to the occult force that sway¬ 
ed us, and indulged in gloomy 
speculation. We had talked 
some time upon the proneness 
of the human mind to mysticism, 
and the almost universal love of 
the terrible, when Hammond 
suddenly said to me, “What do 
you consider to be the greatest 
element of terror?” 

THE QUESTION puzzled me. 
That many things were terrible, 
I knew. Stumbling over a corpse 
in the dark; beholding, as I 
once did, a woman floating 
down a deep and rapid river, 
with wildly lifted arms, and aw¬ 
ful, upturned face, uttering, as 
she drifted, shrieks that rent 
one’s heart, while we, the spec¬ 
tators, stood frozen at a win¬ 
dow which overhung the river at 
a height of sixty feet, unable to 
make the slightest effort to save 
her, but dumbly watching her 
last supreme agony and her dis- 
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appearance. A shattered wreck, 
with no life visible, encountered 
floating listlessly on the ocean, 
is a terrible object, for it sug¬ 
gests a huge terror, the propor¬ 
tions of which are veiled. But it 
now struck me, for the first 
time, that there must be one 
great and ruling embodiment of 
fear — a King of Terrors, to 
which all others must succumb. 
What might it be? To what 
tfrain of circumstances would it 
owe its existence? 

“I confess, Hammond,” I re¬ 
plied to my friend, “I never con¬ 
sidered the subject before. That 
there must be one Something 
more terrible than any other 
thing, I feel. I cannot attempt, 
however, even the most vague 
definition.” 

“I am somewhat like you, 
Harry,” he answered. “I feel my 
capacity to experience a terror 
greater than anything yet con¬ 
ceived by the human mind — 
something combining in fearful 
and unnatural amalgamation of 
hitherto supposed incompat¬ 
ible elements. The calling of 
the voices in Brockden Brown’s 
novel of Wieland is awful; so is 
the picture of the Dweller of 
the Threshold, in Bulwer’s 
Zanoni; but,” he added; shaking 
his heal gloomily, “there is some¬ 
thing more horrible still than 
these.” 

“Look here, Hammond,” I re¬ 
joined, ‘let us drop this kind of 
talk, for heaven’s scake! We 
shall suffer for it, depend on it.” 


“I don’t know what’s the mat¬ 
ter with me tonight,” he re¬ 
plied, “but my brain is running 
upon all sort of weird and aw¬ 
ful thoughts. I feel as if I could 
write a story like Hoffman, to¬ 
night, if I were only master of 
literary style.” 

‘Well, if we are going to be 
Hoffmanesque in our talk, I’m 
off to bed. Opium and night¬ 
mares should never be brought 
together. How sultry it is! Good 
night, Hammond.” 

“Good night, Harry. Pleasant 
dreams to you.” 

“To you, gloomy wretch, a- 
freets, ghouls, and enchanters.” 

WE PARTED and each 
sought his respective chamber. I 
undressed quickly and got into 
bed, taking with me, according 
to my usual custom, a book, over 
which I generally read myself 
to sleep. I opened the volume as 
soon as I laid my head upon the 
pillow, and instantly flung it to 
the other side of the room. It 
was Goudon’s History of Mon¬ 
sters, a curious French work, 
which I had lately imported 
from . Paris, but which, in the 
state of mind I had then reach¬ 
ed was anything but an agree¬ 
able companion. I resolved to go 
to sleep at once; so, turning down 
my gas until nothing but a little 
blue point of light glimmered 
on the top of the tube, I com¬ 
posed myself to rest. 

The room was in total dark- 
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ness. The atom of gas that still 
remained alight did not illum¬ 
inate a distance of three inches 
round the burner. I desperately 
drew my arm across my eyes, as 
if to shut out even the darkness, 
and tried to think of nothing. It 
was in vain. The confounded 
themes touched on by Ham¬ 
mond in the garden kept obtrud¬ 
ing themselves on my brain. I 
battled against them. I erect¬ 
ed ramparts of would-be blank¬ 
ness of intellect to keep them 
out. They still crowded upon 
me. While I was lying still as a 
corpse, hoping that by a perfect 
physical inaction I should hast¬ 
en mental repose, an awful in¬ 
cident occurred. A Something 
dropped, as it seemed, from the 
ceiling, plump upon my chest, 
and the next instant I felt two 
bony hands encircling my throat, 
endeavoring to choke me. 

I am no coward, and am pos¬ 
sessed of considerable physi¬ 
cal strength. The suddenness of 
the attack, instead of stunning 
me, strung every nerve to its 
highest tension. My body acted 
from instinct, before my brain 
had time to realize the terrors 
of my position. In an instant I 
wound two muscular arms a- 
round the creature, and squeez¬ 
ed it, with' all the strength of 
despair, against my chest. In a 
few seconds the bony hands 
had fastened on my throat loos¬ 
ened their hold, and I was free 
to breathe once more. Then 
commenced a struggle of awful 


intensity. Immersed in the most 
profound darkness, totally ignor¬ 
ant of the nature of the Thing 
by which I was so suddenly at¬ 
tacked, finding my grasp slip¬ 
ping every moment, by reason, 
it seemed to me, of the entire 
nakedness of my assailant, bitten 
with sharp teeth in the should¬ 
er, neck, and chest, having every 
moment to protect my throat a- 
ainst a pair of sinewy, agile 
ands, which my utmost efforts 
could not confine — these were 
a combination of circumstances 
to combat which required all the 
strength, skill, and courage that 
I possessed. 

At last, after a silent, deadly 
exhausting struggle, I got my 
assailant under by a series of in¬ 
credible efforts of strength. Once 
pinned with my knee on what I 
made out to be its chest, I knew 
that I was victor. I rested for a 
moment to breathe. I heard the 
creature beneath me panting in 
the darkness, and felt the violent 
throbbing of a heart. It was ap¬ 
parently as exhausted as I was; 
that was one comfort. At this 
moment I remembered that I 
usually placed under my pillow, 
before going to bed, a large 
yellow silk pocket handkerchief. 
I felt for it instantly; it was 
there. In a few seconds more I 
had, after a fashion, pinioned 
the creature’s arms. 

I NOW FELT tolerably se¬ 
cure. There was nothing more to 
be done but to turn on the gas, 
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and, having first seen what my 
midnight assailant was like, a- 
rouse the household. I will con¬ 
fess to being actuated by a cer¬ 
tain pride in not giving the a- 
larm before; I wished to make 
the capture alone and unaided. 

Never losing my hold for an 
instant, I slipped from the bed 
to the floor, dragging my cap¬ 
tive with me. I had Dut a few 
steps to make to reach the gas 
burner; these I made with the 
greatest caution, holding the 
creature in a grip like a vice. At 
last I got within arm’s length of 
the tiny speck of blue light which 
told me where the gas burner 
lay. Quick as lighting I released 
my grasp with one hand and led 
on the full flood of light. Then 
I turned to look at my captive. 

I cannot even attempt to give 
any definition of my sensations 
the instant after I turned on the 
gas. I suppose I must have 
shrieked with terror, for in less 
than a minute afterwards my 
room was crowded with the in¬ 
mates of the house. I shudder 
now as I think of that awful 
moment. I saw nothing! Yes; I 
had one arm firmly clasped 
round a breathing, panting, cor¬ 
poral shape, my other hand grip¬ 
ped with all its strength a throat 
as warm, and apparently fleshly, 
as my own; ana yet with this 
living substance in my grasp, 
with its body pressed against 
my own, and all in the bright 
glare of a large jet of gas, I ab¬ 


solutely beheld nothing! Not 
even an outline — a vapor! 

I do not, even at this hour, 
realize the situation in which I 
found myself. I cannot recall the 
astounding incident thoroughly. 
Imagination in vain tries to com¬ 
pass the awful paradox. 

It breathed. I felt its warm 
breath upon my cheek. It strug¬ 
gled fiercely. It had hands. 
They clutched me. Its skin was 
smooth, like my own. There it 
lay, pressed close up against 
me, solid as stone — ana yet 
utterly invisible! 

I wonder that I did not faint 
or go mad on the instant. Some 
wonderful instinct must have 
sustained me; for, absolutely, in 
place of loosening my hold on 
the terrible Enigma, I seemed 
to gain an additional strength in 
my moment of horror, and tight¬ 
ened my grasp with such won¬ 
derful force that I felt the creat¬ 
ure shivering with agony. 

Just then Hammond entered 
my room at the head of the 
household. As soon as he beheld 
my face — which, I suppose, 
must have been an awful sight 
to look at — he hastened for¬ 
ward, crying. “Great heaven, 
Harry! what has happened?” 

“Hammond! Hammond!” I 
cried, “come here. Oh, this is aw¬ 
ful! I have been attacked in bed 
by something or other, which 
I have hold of; but I can’t see 
it — I can’t see it!” 

HAMMOND, DOUBTLESS 
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struck by the unfeigned horror 
expressed in my countenance, 
made one or two steps forward 
with an anxious yet puzzled ex¬ 
pression. A very audible titter 
burst from the remainder of my 
visitors. This suppressed laugh¬ 
ter made me furious. To laugh 
at a human being in my position! 
It was the worst species of 
cruelty. Now, I can understand 
why the appearance of a man 
struggling violently, as it would 
seem, with an airy nothing, and 
calling for assistance against a 
vision, should have appeared 
ludicrous. Then, so great was my 
rage against the mocking crowd 
that had I the power I would 
have stricken them dead where 
they stood. 

“Hammond! Hammond!” I 
cried again despairingly, “for 
God’s sale# come to me. I can 
hold the — the Thing but a short 
while longer. It is overpowering 
me. Help me! Help me!” 

“Harry,” whispered Ham¬ 
mond, approaching me, “you 
have been smoking too much 
opium.” 

“I swear to you, Hammond, 
that this is no vision,” I answer¬ 
ed, in the same low tone. “Don’t 
you see how it shakes my whole 
frame with its struggles? If you 
don’t believe me, convince your¬ 
self. Feel it — touch it.” 

Hammond advanced and laid 
his hand in the spot I indicated. 
A wild cry of horror burst from 
him. He had felt it! 

In a moment he had discover¬ 


ed somewhere in my room a 
long piece of cord, and was the 
next instant winding it and knot¬ 
ting it about the body of the 
unseen being that I clasped in 
my arms. 

“Harry,” he said in a hoarse, 
agitated voice, for, though he 
reserved his presense of mind, 
e was deeply moved, “Harry, 
it’s all safe now. You may let go, 
old fellow, if you’re tired. Tne 
Thing can’t move.” 

I was utterly exhausted, and 
I gladly loosed my hold. 

HAMMOND STOOD holding 
the ends of the cord that bound 
the Invisible, twisted round his 
hand, while before him, self- 
supporting as it were, he be¬ 
held a rope laced and inter¬ 
laced, and stretching tightly 
around a vacant space. I never 
saw a man look so thoroughly 
stricken with awe. Nevertheless 
his face expressed all the cour¬ 
age and determination which I 
knew him to possess. His lips, 
although white, were set firmly, 
and one could perceive at a 
glance that, although stricken 
with fear, he was not daunted. 

The confusion that ensued a- 
mong the guests of the house 
who were witnesses of this extra¬ 
ordinary scene between Ham¬ 
mond and myself — who beheld 
the pantomime of binding this 
struggling Something — who be¬ 
held me almost sinking from 
physical exhaustion when my 
task of jailer was over — the 
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confusion and terror that took 
possession of the bystanders, 
when they saw all this, was be¬ 
yond description. The weaker 
ones fled from the apartment. 
The few who remained cluster¬ 
ed near the door and could not 
be induced to approach Ham¬ 
mond and his Charge. Still in¬ 
credulity broke out through their 
terror. They had not the cour¬ 
age to satisfy themselves, and 
yet they doubted. It was in vain 
that I begged of some of the 
men to come near and convince 
themselves by touch of the ex¬ 
istence in that room of a living 
being which was invisible. They 
were incredulous but did not 
dare to undeceive themselves. 
How could a solid, living, 
breathing body be invisible, 
they asked. My reply was this. 
I gave a sign to Hammond, and 
both of us — conquering our 
fearful repugnance to touch the 
invisible creature — lifted it 
from die ground, manacled as it 
was, and took it to my bed. Its 
weight was about that of a boy 
of fourteen. 

“Now, my friends,” I said, as 
Hammond and myself held the 
creature suspended over the bed, 
“I can give you self-evident 
proof that here is .a solid, pond¬ 
erable body, which, nevertheless, 
you cannot see. Be good enough 
to watch the surface of the bed 
attentively.” 

I was astonished at my own 
courage in treating this strange 
event so calmly; but I had re¬ 


covered from my first terror, and 
felt a sort of scientific pride in 
the affair, which dominated 
every other feeling. 

The eyes of the bystanders 
were immediately fixed on my 
bed. At a given signal Hammond 
and I let the creature, fall. There 
was the dull sound of a heavy 
body alighting on a soft mass. 
The timbers of the bed creaked. 
A deep impression marked itself 
distinctly on thepillow, and on 
the bed itself. The crowd who 
witnessed this gave a low cry, 
and rushed from the room. Ham¬ 
mond and I were left alone 
with our Mystery. 

WE REMAINED silent for 
some time, listening to the low, 
irregular breathing of the creat¬ 
ure on the bed, and watching the 
rustle of the bedclothes as it im- 
potently struggled to free itself 
from confinement. Then Ham¬ 
mond spoke. 

“Harry, this is awful.” 

“Ay, awful.” 

“But not unaccountable.” 

“Not unaccountable! What do 
you mean? Such a thing has 
never occurred since the birth 
of the world. I know not what 
to think, Hammond. God grant 
that I am not mad, and that 
this is not an insane fantasy!” 

“Let us reason a little, Harry. 
Here is a solid body which 
we touch, but which we cannot 
see. The fact is so unusual that 
it strikes us with terror. Is there 
no parallel, though, for such a 
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phenomenon? Take a piece of 
pure glass. It is tangible and 
transparent. A certain chemical 
coarseness is all that prevents 
its being so entirely transparent 
as to be totally invisible. It is 
not theoretically impossible, 
mind you, to make a glass which 
shall not reflect a single ray 
of light — a glass so pure and 
homogeneous in its atoms that 
the rays from the sun will pass 
through it as they do through 
the air, refracted but not re¬ 
flected. We do not see the air, 
and yet we feel it.” 

“That’s all very well, Ham¬ 
mond, but these are inanimate 
substances. Glass does not 
breathe, air does not breathe. 
This thing has a heart that 
palpitates — a will that moves 
it — lungs that play and inspire 
and respire.” 

"You forget the phenomena 
of which we have so often heard 
of late,” answered the Doctor, 
gravely. “At the meetings call¬ 
ed ‘spirit circles’, invisible hands 
have been thrust into the hands 
of those persons round the table 
— warm, fleshy hands that seem¬ 
ed to pulsate with mortal life.” 

"What? Do you think, then, 
that this thing is . . .” 

“I don’t know what it is,” was 
the solemn reply; “but please the 
gods I will, with your assistance 
thoroughly investigate it.” 

We watched together, smok¬ 
ing many pipes, all night long, 
by the bedside of the unearthly 
being that tossed and panted 


until it was apparently wearied 
out. Then we learned by the 
low, regular breathing that it 
slept. 

THE NEXT MORNING the 
house was all astir. The board¬ 
ers congregated on the landing 
outside my room, and Ham¬ 
mond and myself were lions. We 
had to answer a thousand ques¬ 
tions as to the state of our extra¬ 
ordinary prisoner, for as yet not 
one person in the house except 
ourselves could be induced to 
set foot in the apartment. 

The creature was awake. This 
was evidenced by the convulsive 
manner in which the bedclothes 
were moved in its efforts to 
escape. There was something 
truly terrible in beholding, as 
it were, those second-hand in¬ 
dications of the terrible writh- 
ings and agonized struggles for 
liberty which themselves were 
invisible. 

Hammond and myself had 
racked our brains during the 
long night to discover some 
means by which we might real¬ 
ize the shape and general ap¬ 
pearance of the Enigma. As well 
as we could make out by pass¬ 
ing our hands over the creature’s 
form, its outlines and lineaments 
were human. There was a 
mouth; a round, smooth head 
without hair; a nose, which, 
however, was little elevated a- 
bove the cheeks; and its hands 
and feet felt like those of a boy. 
At first we thought of placing 
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the being on a smooth surface 
and tracing its outline with 
chalk, as shoemakers trace the 
outline of the foot. This plan 
was given up as being of no 
value. Such an outline would 
give not the slightest idea of its 
conformation. 

A happy thought struck me. 
We would take a cast of it in 
plaster of Paris. This would give 
us the solid figure, and satisfy 
all our wishes. But how to do it? 
The movements of the creature 
would disturb the setting of the 
plastic covering, and distort the 
mould. Another thought. Why 
not give it chloroform? It had 
respiratory organs — that was 
evident by its breathing. Once 
reduced to a state of insensibil¬ 
ity, we could do with it what we 
would. Doctor X— was sent for; 
and after the worthy physician 
had recovered from the first 
shock of amazement he pro¬ 
ceeded to administer the chloro¬ 
form. In three minutes after¬ 
wards we were enabled to re¬ 
move the fetters from the creat¬ 
ure’s body, and a modeller was 
busily engaged in covering the 
invisible form with the moist 
clay. 

In five minutes more we had 
a mould, a mold, and before 
evening a rough facsimile of the 
Mystery. It was shaped like a 
man — distorted, uncouth, and 
horrible, but still a man. It was 
small, not over four feet and 
some inches in height, and its 
limbs revealed a muscular de¬ 


velopment that was unparallel¬ 
ed. It’s face surpassed in hide¬ 
ousness anything I had ever 
seen. Gustave Dore, or Callot, 
of Tony Johannot never con¬ 
ceived anything so horrible. 
There is a face in one of the 
latter’s illustrations to Un Voyage 
ou il vous plaira which some¬ 
what approaches the counten¬ 
ance of this creature, but does 
not equal it. It was the physiog¬ 
nomy of what I should fancy 
a ghoul might be. It looked as if 
it was capable of feeding on hu¬ 
man flesh. 

HAVING SATISFIED our 
curiosity, and bound everyone in 
the house to secrecy, it became 
a question what was to be done 
with our Enigma? It was im¬ 
possible that we should keep 
such a horror in our house; it 
was equally impossible that such 
an awful being should be let 
loose upon the world. I confess 
that I would have gladly voted 
for the creature’s destruction. 
But who would shoulder the 
responsibility? Who would un¬ 
dertake the execution of this 
horrible semblance of a human 
being? Day after day this ques¬ 
tion was deliberated gravely. 
The boarders all left the house. 
Mrs. Moffat was in despair, and 
threatened Hammond and my¬ 
self with all sorts of legal pen¬ 
alties if we did not remove the 
Horror. Our answer was: "We 
will go if you like, but we de¬ 
cline taking this creature with 
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us. Remove it yourself if you 
lease. It appeared in your 
ouse. On you the responsibility 
rests.” To this there was, of 
course, no answer. Mrs. Moffat 
could not obtain for love or 
money a person who would even 
approach the Mystery. 

The most singular part of the 
affair was that we were entire¬ 
ly ignorant of what the creature 
habitually fed on. Everything in 
the way of nutriment that we 
could think of was placed before 
it, but was never touched. It 
was awful to stand by, day after 
day, and see the clothes toss, 
and hear the hard breathing, and 
know that it was starving. 

Ten, twelve days, a fortnight 
passed, and it still lived. The 
pulsations of the heart, however, 
were daily growing fainter, and 
had now nearly ceased. It was 
evident that the creature was 


dying for want of sustenance. 
While this terrible life struggle 
was going on. I felt miserable, I 
could not sleep. Horible as the 
creature was, it was pitiful to 
think of the pangs it was suffer¬ 
ing. 

At last it died. Hammond and 
I found it cold and stiff one 
morning in the bed. The heart 
had ceased to beat, the lungs to 
inspire. We hastened to bury it 
in the garden. It was a strange 
funeral, the dropping of that 
viewless corpse into the damp 
hole. The cast of its form I gave 
to Doctor X—, who keeps it in 
his museum in Tenth Street. 

As I am on the eve of a long 
journey from which I may not 
return, I have drawn up this 
narrative of an event the most 
singular that has ever come to 
my knowledge. 
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"Tigrina" is a name which many science fiction enthusiasts who encount¬ 
ered the strange (and sometimes wonderful) world of amateur "fan" pub¬ 
lishing used to see in various publications emanating from the Los Angeles 
area. Beyond this we can tell you nothing except that what we may have 
known at one time about "Tigrina" has escaped us. No matter: the point 
is really in the story below, which we trust will keep you in suspense 
until the end. 


THE MOTLEY CROWD of 
villagers flocked about the town 
square like vultures, although 
if they had been accused of an¬ 
ticipating with sadistic pleasure 
the spectacle of a young girl 
being burned to death, they 
would have denied it vehement¬ 
ly. Despite a vaguely sensed, 
repressed excitement, they 
would have insisted that duty 
required that they be present at 
a meting out of justice. 

A chill October wind rustled 
the autumn leaves along the 
rutted main thoroughfare, and 
caused the idle spectators to 


shrug themselves deeper into 
their homespun woollens. 

The center of attraction, a 
comely lass in her teens, clad 
only in a crude white $hirt, 
shuddered too, as she strained 
against the bonds which held 
her securely to the stake. 

Squire Pilkington, the self- 
styled “witch-finder,” sat astride 
his fat bay mare, an expression 
of smug self-righteousness 
stamped upon his features. He 
had been responsible for bring¬ 
ing this sinful creature to jus¬ 
tice. 

Conscious of the imposing 


SI 
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figure that he made, and of the 
awe in which the townspeople 
held him, he called out, “Yea, 
and well might ye shiver, Meg 
Clayton, though methinks ye'll 
not shiver for long when the 
ravening flames cleanse the sin 
from your soul!” His remark, 
addressed for the benefit of the 
onlookers as well, brought vo- 
icferous, half-hysterical assents 
from the mob. 

“Let’s get on with the burn¬ 
ing!” came a voice from the 
outskirts of the crowd, and the 
frenzied cry was echoed from 
hundreds of throats, “Yea, burn 
her, bum the witch!” 

Although public executions 
of witches had occurred at larg¬ 
er towns quite a distance away, 
this was the first one for the 
little village of Bloomsbury, and 
it made the townspeople feel 
important. The fact that the 
accused was a beautiful young 
girl had attracted residents 
from adjacent towns for miles 
around to augment the already 
enormous crowd. 

Righteous housewives glared 
indignantly at the alleged 
witch, and commented upon 
the bold indecency of the crea¬ 
ture in appearing in such scant 
attire. It did not occur to them 
that the poor girl did not ap¬ 
pear thus voluntarily; that no 
other garments had been furn¬ 
ished. 

Wide-eyed children stared in 
wonder, or clutched at their 


mother’s voluminous skirts and 
peeped shyly out. 

The menfolk evidenced a 
grim sort of satisfaction that 
justice was to be done, although 
a few secretly felt pitv for the 
defenseless girl, but salved then- 
consciences by persuading them¬ 
selves to believe that it was the 
girl’s enchanting witch-like 
loveliness which aroused in 
them this unworthy emotion. 

Goggle-eyed youths, farther 
back in the crowd, craned their 
necks and jostled one another 
for a glimpse of this wicked 
beauty who had been tried and 
sentenced to die for the practi¬ 
cing of witchcraft. 

Squire Pilkington himself dis¬ 
mounted from his horse and 
strode boldly across the square 
to ignite the fire. A breamless 
hush fell upon the crowd; the 
soughing wind was the only 
sound. Meg braced herself 
against the stake, icily calm, 
holding her head high. 

Squire Pilkington’s hand hes¬ 
itated before the lighted taper 
reached the pile of rubble, 
twigs, and wood which com¬ 
prised Meg Clayton’s funeral 
pyre. “Do you repent, Meg 
Clayton?” he asked, in a voice 
loud enough for the villagers to 
hear. “If ye repent now, mercy 
may be shown you in the Other 
World.” 

Meg tossed her head, and her 
raven hair streamed in the 
wind. She looked over the 
crowd slowly and deliberately. 
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“No, I do not repent!” she re¬ 
plied. Then, she turned toward 
the Squire, her emerald eyes 
aiblaze. “And you. Squire Pilk- 
ington, who bring me to my 
untimely end, mere fire will not 
stop me! To the Witches’ Sab¬ 
bath nine days hence I shall 
ride on the wings of the wind. 
When you hear my laughter 
above the shriek of the gale, 
then you will have cause to 
shudder! Ye may bum my cor¬ 
poreal body, but my spirit will 
survive through the ages, and 
enter into animate and inani¬ 
mate things alike to wreak ven¬ 
geance upon you and yours. Ye 
think the mere burning of one 
witch will prevent evil? The 
Devil will ever exert his influ¬ 
ence upon the unsuspecting 
world in divers guises — clever 
inventions, and so-called im¬ 
provements for humanity. How 
subtly shall I use these to my 
advantage, finally exterminating 
all of you, down to the last 
member of your clan! I curse 
you and your future genera¬ 
tions! October shall bode ill for 
you and yours! I curse you in 
the Name of the Prince of Dark¬ 
ness!” Thus saying, she spat at 
the feet of the flustered, indig¬ 
nant Squire. 

Without more ado. Squire 
Pilkington lit the fire. The blaze 
spread rapidly; a cloud of 
smoke enveloped the lovely girl, 
but was presently dispelled to 
disclose the slender witch 
writhing under the searing tor¬ 


ture. An acrid odor of burning 
flesh assailed the nostrils of 
those present. The onlookers 
were silent, staring in morbid 
fascination, and the crackling 
of the flames, audible through 
the entire square, combined 
with the wailing wind and the 
intermittent whimpers of fright¬ 
ened children into a kind of 
elemental funeral dirge for Meg 
Clayton. The witch said not a 
word, but continued to writhe 
in silent, horrible convulsions, 
as her magnificent ebon tresses 
went up in a sheet of flame, and 
her soft, white flesh turned 
black. It took a long while to 
burn Meg Clayton, but at last 
nothing remained but a few 
charred pieces of flesh and 
ashes. 

The crowd dispersed; the 
bold, shameless behavior of the 
witch (they would not term it 
bravery) and her angry death 
curse the subject of every 
tongue. 

Nine days later — on All Hal¬ 
lows’ Eve — Squire Pilkington 
died of a fatal kick from his fat 
bay mare, a singular occurrence, 
since his horse was known to 
be extremely gentle. 

THE TELEPHONE down 
stairs in the parlor of Miss 
Simpkins’ Residence for Re¬ 
fined Gentlewomen tinkled 
apathetically. 

“Miss Pilkington! Miss Pilk¬ 
ington! Telephone!” a voice 
called shrilly, and presently 
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that worthy lady, fortyish and 
angular, hastened down die 
stairs to the summons. 

“Yes, yes, Mrs. Cranston. I 
would be pleased to remain 
with your little boy next Thurs¬ 
day evening,” Miss Pilkington 
affirmed. “You will send your 
oar around for me as usual, you 
say? About seven-thirty? Yes, 
that will be fine. Thank you for 
calling.” 

Miss Pilkington carefully re¬ 
laced tihe receiver and minced 
aintily upstairs to her plain, 
• austere little room. Idly, she 
wondered whether she should 
have accepted that invitation to 
remain with the Cranstons’ 
child while the parents were 
out for the evening. 

Miss Hortense Pilkington was 
what some people term a “pro¬ 
fessional sitter”; that is, she 
stayed with children when their 
parents wished to go out for 
the evening. Of course, she 
could have done more profita¬ 
ble work of some sort, but she 
did not deem it altogether pro¬ 
per for ladies to be employed. 
“A woman’s place is in the 
home” was her maxim, even 
though she was the last of her 
line and had never married and 
had a family of her own. But 
the meager insurance income 
left to her by her parents was 
not quite enough, even for Miss 
Pilldngton’s extremely plain 
mode of living, so to augment 
her income a trifle, she resorted 
to remaining with children oc¬ 


casional evenings. Of course, 
she accepted appointments only 
with the best families. 

Aside from the remunerative 
possibilities, Miss Pilkington 
consoled herself with the 
thought that in her unique po¬ 
sition, she was afforded the 
chance of instilling “peace and 
good” into the hearts and minds 
of her little charges. She often 
read the children “stories with 
a moral,” if they were old 
enough to understand. She de¬ 
plored the youthful trend to¬ 
ward comic strips and cartoon- 
adventure magazines. Miss Pilk¬ 
ington was an ardent reformer, 
as all her predecessors had 
been, but unfortunately, like 
many “reformers,” she was nar¬ 
row-minded and intolerant. 
With her, reforming was an ob¬ 
session. 

She continued to wonder 
whether she should have ac¬ 
cepted the Cranstons’ offer for 
next Thursday night. She would 
not have if her budget had not 
been so sadly depleted. Next 
Thursday night was All Hal¬ 
lows’ Evel In fact, it was for 
that very reason that the Cran¬ 
stons had desired her services, 
as they were attending a Hal¬ 
lowe’en party that evening. 

IT WAS EIGHT o’clock, and 
Hortense Pilkington was safely 
ensconced in her chaste white 
bed. She always retired at eight 
if she was not caring for child¬ 
ren. Mechanically, she picked 
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up the old family Bible. It was 
also her custom to read a chap¬ 
ter every evening before slum¬ 
ber overtook her. 

She leafed through the yel¬ 
lowed pages until she came to 
an ancient handwritten record, 
which die had read many times 
before. It was an account of the 
witch burning at Bloomsbury 
those many years ago. Certain 
sentences and words seemed to 
stand out as if they were print¬ 
ed in crimson lettering, so in¬ 
delibly were impressed upon 
her mind certain quoted frag¬ 
ments of Meg Clayton's curse: 
“My spirit will enter into ani¬ 
mate and inanimate things alike 
evil influence upon 
the unsuspecting world . . . 
clever inventions and improve¬ 
ments . . ”, and then the sen¬ 
tence, “October shall bode ill 
for you and yours.'* 

And indeed, it had seemed 
that most members of the Pilk- 
ington family had met with 
death or with unfortunate acci¬ 
dents during that month. Well, 
of course there was Great Uncle 
Jonathan, mused Miss Hortense. 
He had been an exception, and 
had passed on in early January. 
She did not forget, though, that 
his death had been due to a fall 
down the stairs, which had oc¬ 
curred during the month of 
October, and had left him a 
helpless paralytic. 

She glanced through the re¬ 
cords in the family Bible of 
some of the other unfortunate 


“coincidences”. There was her 
older sister, Agatha, who had 
inadvertently gotten in the path 
of an oncoming, automobile one 
foggy October nigh/t; then her 
vain, silly Aunt Matilda, who 
bought a special kind of mas¬ 
cara during that month, and 
later went blind from the use 
of it; her grandfather, who was 
killed by an explosion from a 
water heater; and her cousin, 
who had fallen asleep and had 
been accidentally asphyxiated 
from a faulty gas furnace. All 
these accidents had occurred 
during October. Were these 
deaths the direct result of the 
evil of which Meg Clayton had 
spoken, loosed upon the world 
in the “guise of clever inven¬ 
tions and so-called improve¬ 
ments for humanity”? 

And Miss Pilkington recalled 
that her great grandfather had 
been brutally slain by his best 
friend, who had unexpectedly 
gone berserk one Hallowe’en 
night. The man had had no mo¬ 
tive for this deed, and had been 
sane enough before his crime, 
and seemed to be so afterwards, 
although he had, of course, 
been committed to an institu¬ 
tion. 

And finally. Miss Pilkington’s 
own father, a missionary, had 
been killed (and it was report¬ 
ed, consumed!) by a supposed¬ 
ly converted cannibal chieftain 
on October 17th, while on a 
journey of peace and good will 
among die wilds of some far- 
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off jungle. Her mother had 
passed on quietly from the 
shock several days later. 

True, all of the Pilkingtons 
had not met violent deaths dur¬ 
ing the month of October. Sev¬ 
eral had contracted illnesses of 
one sort or another during that 
month, which later proved fat¬ 
al, and one had gone mad dur¬ 
ing October and lived out the 
remainder of his years in a san¬ 
itarium. But taking it into ac¬ 
count, it was at once apparent 
that, curse or no curse, October 
seemed to be an extremely un¬ 
fortunate month for the Pilking- 
ton family. 

It was only natural that Miss 
Hortense Pilkington should 
have a terror of this particular 
month. In vain she told herself 
that she was un-Christian in be¬ 
ing superstitious, but then there 
were always those records of 
deaths in the family Bible. She 
looked forward to the stroke of 
midnight on October thirty-first 
as eagerly as most people antici¬ 
pate the midnight bells of De¬ 
cember thirty-first; after twelve 
o’clock midnight on Hallowe’en 
she felt as if the curse were lift¬ 
ed for another year, and that 
she could be assured of a con¬ 
tinued peaceful existence, at 
least until the following Octo¬ 
ber. 

It was no wonder that she 
hesitated in accepting the Cran¬ 
ston’s proposal. Still, she 
thought, so far October had ex¬ 
ercised no sinister influence 


upon her; she had escaped any 
disastrous results heretofore, 
and she was in seemingly good 
health. Perhaps because she was 
the last of her family, and the 
line would no longer continue, 
she was to be spared. She knew 
deep within herself that this 
would not be so, however, if 
the curse actually carried any 
power; Meg Clayton had sworn 
to eradicate the family, down 
to its very last member. 

But surely nothing could hap¬ 
pen to her between the hours 
of seven-thirty and twelve mid¬ 
night on the evening of Octo¬ 
ber thirty-first; not if she exer¬ 
cised proper precautions. The 
Cranstons would send their au¬ 
tomobile for her, and after that 
she would be safe and secure in 
the Cranston manor. 

THURSDAY FINALLY ar¬ 
rived, and with it a cold drizz¬ 
ling rain, which lasted through¬ 
out the day. At six o’clock. Miss 
Pilkington had just settled 
down in the * residence dining 
hall to a meal of vegetable sal¬ 
ad, lentil soup, spinach, turnips, 
crumpets and jelly, and a cup 
of luke-warm weak tea (she was 
a strict vegetarian) when she 
was interrupted by a telephone 
call. The Cranstons had had 
motor trouble and would not be 
able to call for her. Could she, 
as a special favor, start out a 
little earlier in order to arrive 
by eight? As she knew from 
having been there so many 
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times previously, the Cranston 
domicile was only about ten 
blocks distant from her lodg¬ 
ings. Since there was no *bus or 
other method of transportation 
she would have to walk there, a 
distance of a mile or so, but of 
course the Cranstons would be 
only too happy to recompense 
her for such an inconvenience. 
Their car would be repaired, to 
be sure, in time for them to 
drive her home after they re¬ 
turned from the party. 

She acquiesced grudgingly, 
and returned to her meal. She 
shuddered nervously. This was 
an unlooked-for turn of events, 
and she did not relish the 
thought of that long walk on All 
Hallows’ Eve, but she could not 
change her plans now. The 
Cranstons were depending up¬ 
on her. Her meal hastily con¬ 
sumed, she then hurried up¬ 
stairs to tfdy up. 

It never took Miss Pilldngton 
long to get ready. She wore no 
cosmetics (in her opinion all 
cosmetics were the work of the 
Devil and a sign of vanity) and 
her hair, brought back severe¬ 
ly from her sharp-featured face, 
was tied into an old-fashioned 
knot at the nape of her neck; 
hence her coiffure needed no 
frequent retouching. Seeing her 
on die street, the casual observ¬ 
er might remark that Miss Pilk- 
ington's skirts were a bit too 
long to be modish, but Miss 
Pilldngton was concerned with 
respectable appearance only, 


and paid no attention to the ca¬ 
pricious trends of fashion. 
Opaque lisle stockings and flat 
heeled 'walking shoes of the 
“sensible” variety completed 
Miss Pilkington’s costume. On 
this night, however, a heavy 
wool coat and a huge black um¬ 
brella were added, because of 
inclement weather. 

It was with a vague sense of 
unease that she left the stuffy 
warmth of Miss Simpkins’ Resi¬ 
dence for Refined Gentlewom¬ 
en and, shielding herself with 
her large old-fashioned umbrel¬ 
la from the light drizzle of rain, 
wended her way towards the 
Cranston abode. The sidewalks 
were damp and slippery, and 
the weather dismal. 

She passed by several teen- 
aged youngsters just leaving a 
motion picture theater. Miss 
Pilkington sniffed disdainfully. 
Moving pictures! More inven¬ 
tions of the Devil for the temp¬ 
tation of young souls. She her¬ 
self could proudly state that 
she had never been inside a 
motion picture house. The lurid 
advertisements displayed out¬ 
side were quite enough to as¬ 
sure her that she would never 
care to investigate farther. 

Jack-o-lantems leered at her 
from many of the shop windows 
as she passed by. Noisy child¬ 
ren, out despite the unpleasant 
weather, many with raincoats 
over makeshift Hallowe’en cos¬ 
tumes, ran up and down the 
streets. One brat, more bold 
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than the rest, and feeling secure 
beneath the realistic camou¬ 
flage of a werewolf mask, crept 
up behind Miss Pilkington and 
startled her with a loud “Boo!” 
He laughed tauntingly as she 
jumped, frightened by this un¬ 
expected outburst. 

“Little heathen!” she shouted 
indignantly, and brought her 
umbrella down sharply upon 
the hapless urchin. Miss Pilking¬ 
ton prided herself upon know¬ 
ing how to deal with unruly 
children, and believed firmly 
in the use of the rod, although 
she never did so with any of 
the children that she took care 
of, lest their parents should ob¬ 
ject. Many a time the children 
needed a whipping, thought 
she, but there was no compre¬ 
hending the new-fangled ideas 
of these modem parents. 

BRISTLING WITH indigna¬ 
tion, she crossed the street, her 
large black umbrella held at 
an angle which, although pro¬ 
tecting her from the onslaught 
of the rain, obstructed her view 
somewhat. Suddenly, there was 
an ear-piercing screech of 
brakes, and Miss Pilkington 
found herself sprawled in the 
center of the street on the slip¬ 
pery pavement, with a curious 
crowd gathering about her. 

"Jeez, lady, why’ncha look 
where yer goinT ’came a har- 
rassed voice from the driver of 
the car. “Are you all right?” 

Dazedly, Miss Pilkington got 


to her feet. “Yes, yes. I’m all 
right,” she assured the crowd 
somewhat testily. “No, I don’t 
need help, thank you.” She 
glanced at her watch, fortunate¬ 
ly intact despite her fall. Sev¬ 
en-forty-five! And she was sup¬ 
posed to be at the Cranstons’ at 
eight! She hurried on. The 
crowd, perceiving that no one 
was hurt, dispersed. 

“What a narrow escape that 
was!” Miss Pilkington thought. 
She remembered her sister’s 
fate and shuddered. Inspecting 
her umbrella ruefully, she saw 
that it had become somewhat 
damaged, and in the excitement 
she had neglected to obtain the 
driver’s name and license num¬ 
ber. Oh well, too late now. With 
quickened steps she hastened 
on. 

Breathlessly, she arrived at 
the Cranstons’ Residence, at 
one minute to eight. She 
pressed the bell, and a succes¬ 
sion of musical chimes sounded 
within. Slowly, the door swung 
inward and an apparition of the 
Devil confronted Miss Pilking¬ 
ton, who emitted an involuntary 
scream of terror. 

“Come, come now, I don’t 
look as realistic as all that!” 
boomed a jovial, reassuring 
voice. Miss Pilkington inspected 
the figure more closely and per¬ 
ceived it to be none other than 
Mr. Cranston, attired in Hallo¬ 
we’en costume. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” she stam¬ 
mered, confusedly, “but you 
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looked like the dev ... I mean, 
I didn’t recognize you at first!” 

“I’m sorry I frightened you. I 
had to answer the door person¬ 
ally. Thursday evening is both 
the maid’s and the butler’s night 
off. Come in.” 

Her mind hearkened back to 
her great grandfather’s death at 
the hands of a friend, and she 
found herself entertaining 
doubts concerning Mr. Cran¬ 
ston. 

He flashed her a devilish 
smile. “Come in,” he repeated. 
“You must be cold after walk¬ 
ing in all this rain. I do believe 
there’s a storm brewing. Come 
on and warm yourself by the 
fireplace.” He led the way to 
the drawing room, where Mrs. 
Cranston, resplendant in an 
elaborate Egyptian princess 
costume, was reading bedtime 
stories to her six year old son 
who, attired in woolly pink 
sleeping pajamas, snuggled coz- 
ily in her lap. 

“Hello there,” drawled Mrs. 
Cranston. “So nice to have you 
back again to stay with Teddy. 
So my husband’s costume star¬ 
tled you, did it? I thought it ex¬ 
tremely realistic myself!” She 
laughed gaily. 

“I guess I’m rather upset any¬ 
way,” replied Miss Pilkington, 
and proceeded to relate her har¬ 
rowing experience with the au¬ 
tomobile. “And just look at my 
umbrella; it’s ruined beyond re¬ 
pair!” The little boy inspected 
that drooping and tattered arti¬ 


cle with wide, interested eyes. 

“Dear, dear, how annoying,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Cranston, “i 
don’t blame you for being up¬ 
set. Won’t you have a littie 
drink to settle your nerves?” 
She proffered some amber li¬ 
quid in a cut glass bottle. 

Miss Pilkington flushed indig¬ 
nantly. “No, thank you,” she re¬ 
plied in polite but frigid tones. 

Mrs. Cranston, more amused 
than piqued, smiled indulgent¬ 
ly and replaced the bottle with¬ 
in the liquor cabinet. Even if 
Miss Pilkington were a bit pru¬ 
dish, she was an honest and 
dependable person to look after 
Teddy. “I do hope that you 
won’t be nervous staying alone 
in the house,” she continued. 
“You know where the telephone 
is. If you want us for anything 
well be at the Brittingham’s 
That’s Cardinal 8159. By the 
way, they should be here soon, 
shouldn’t they, dear?” She ad¬ 
dressed this last remark to her 
husband, who nodded and 
glanced at his watch. “The Brit- 
tinghams have very kindly of¬ 
fered to call for us, since our 
car is being repaired at the ga¬ 
rage,” Mrs. Cranston explained 
to Miss Pilkington. “Our car 
will be repaired in time for us 
to drive you home after the 
party, however. Oh, there’s the 
doorbell now! Ill bet that’s 
them.” 

She arose hastily, and Teddy 
slid from her. lap. “Goodbye, 
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dearie,” she hurriedly kissed 
her little son. “Do lock up for 
us, will you. Miss Pilkington?” 
she added. “You’re familiar 
with all the exits and entrances 
by now. Goodbye. We’ll be 
home about twelve or twelve- 
thirty.” 

THE SLAM OF the front 
door echoed through the empty 
house. “How unutterably pa¬ 
gan!” sniffed Miss Pilkington, as 
they departed. “Civilized peo¬ 
ple celebrating Hallowe’en with 
costumes and false faces. I don’t 
suppose they even realize they 
are perpetuating the evil tradi¬ 
tions of the Devil’s advocates! 1't 
is wicked, that’s what it is!” 

She proceeded to lock the 
various windows and doors. 
There were nine doors that she 
could remember, plus two 
french windows in the dining 
hall. She also closed all of the 
other windows. Although the 
steady downpour of rain had 
ceased, a strong wind was blow¬ 
ing, presaging a violent storm. 

Teddy followed her about, 
and finally, when she settled 
herself comfortably before the 
blazing fire in the living room, 
said, “Read me a story, please.” 

Miss Pilkington looked disap¬ 
provingly at the garish paper- 
bound cartoon book he handed 
to her. Humph! “The Adven¬ 
tures of the Owl Man on Mars.” 
What could the Cranstons be 
thinking of, filling their child’s 
mind with such imaginative 


nonsense, especially just before 
bed time? 

“I have something much 
nicer here to read to you,” 
cooed Miss Pilkington, drawing 
forth from her capacious hand¬ 
bag a book entitled “Ten Moral 
Tales for Good Little Children.” 

“I don’t wanna hear those 
stories.” Teddy emphatically 
objected. Then, he directed his 
attention to the ruined umbrel ¬ 
la propped in a comer. “Ooli, 
your bumbershoot sure got 
wrecked, didn’t it?” He sur¬ 
veyed it with amusement, and 
then opened the umbrella. 

“Oh, don’t open it in here!” 
protested Miss Pilkington. 

“Why not?” queried the little 
boy, his eyebrows raised in a 
comical expression of surprise. 
“I won’t hurt it. It’s busted any¬ 
way.” 

Miss Pilkington didn’t want 
to admit that she was supersti¬ 
tious about open umbrellas in 
the house bringing bad luck. As 
a matter of fact, she wasn’t, usu¬ 
ally, but on Hallowe’en, and in 
a strange lonely house — well, 
she didn’t want to take any 
chances. “Oh, come sit on my 
lap and I’ll read you a nice 
story,” she said, changing the 
subject. Teddy obediently fold¬ 
ed and put away the umbrella 
and clambered up on Miss Pilk - 
ington’s bony knees. He bal¬ 
anced there as best he could 
while she read in a dry cracked 
voice one of the “Ten Moral 
Tales.” Teddy drowsed. 
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The telephone rang, inter¬ 
rupting her recitation. She lifted 
the receiver and said “hello.” A 
burst of demoniacal laughter 
greeted her ears. Horrified, she 
replaced the receiver. 

“What’s the matter. Miss Pilk- 
ington?” queried Teddy. 

“Oh, nothing. It was just some 
children playing Hallowe’en 
tricks,” she had replied, forcing 
a note of calmness into her 
voice. Was it a Hallowe’en 
prank, or was it . . . something 
else? 

Maybe it was a burglar, 
’phoning to ascertain whether 
she and Teddy were alone in 
the house before he broke in. 
Or kidnappers. She had read 
of such things in the newspa¬ 
pers. The devilish laughter still 
rang in her ears. 

“I must get a grip on my¬ 
self,” she resolved. “I’m just 
being silly.” She glanced at her 
watch — eight forty-five. Only- 
three hours and fifteen minutes 
more until the stroke of mid¬ 
night, when she would feel re¬ 
leased from this insidious reign 
of terror for another year! Well, 
she’d read to Teddy until nine, 
and then take him to bed. The 
minutes ticked leadenly as she 
droned on in a monotonous 
voice. Teddy relapsed once 
more into a drowse. 

Another glance at her watch 
told her it was nine o’clock. 
“Come now, Teddy, we’ll go to 
bed,” cooed Miss Pilkington, in 
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what was meant to be a sugary 
coaxing tone. 

TEDDY RAISED NO objec¬ 
tions, although he instinctively 
shrank from Miss Pilkington s 
cold, moist hands as she picked 
him up and carried him, pressed 
across her hard, flat bosom, up¬ 
stairs to his room. 

Miss Pilkington put Terry 
down as she entered his attrac¬ 
tively furnished nursery. An ar¬ 
ray of toys was strewn over the 
floor. Suddenly, her feet went 
out from under her, and she fell, 
hitting her head against a gaily 
painted bureau. She had trod 
upon a toy fixe truck. 

“Oh, Miss Pilkington!” Teddy 
wailed, “You aren’t hurt, are 
you?” 

She was angered by the 
child’s carelessness in leaving 
his play things scattered about, 
but managed a weak, forced 
smile as she said rather sharply, 
“No, Teddy, I’m all right, but 
perhaps now you’ll realize the 
importance of putting away 
your toys.” 

Another near accident! Coin¬ 
cidence, or . . .? She rubbed the 
bruised place on her head. Ted¬ 
dy’s childish solicitude pleased 
her, and although she had no 
genuine love for children, as 
she tucked Teddy into bed she 
could not help noticing how 
angelic he looked in his clean 
pink pajamas, with his touseled 
golden curls tumbling over the 
white pillow. He was, in her 
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opinion, despite his pampered 
existence amidst the atmosphere 
of cocktails, cigarettes, and the 
modem way of life, despite his 
enjoyment of those degrading 
comic books, one of the best be¬ 
haved children that she had 
taken care of. 

Miss Pilkingtan supervised 
his bedtime prayers, turned out 
the light, and returned down¬ 
stairs. It was lonelier now, with¬ 
out Teddy to keep her compa¬ 
ny. The large, ornate clock in 
the ball boomed out nine-thirty. 
An outrageous horn* for a six- 
yearold to be getting to bed, 
she mused. When she was a lit¬ 
tle girl, she always retired 
promptly at seven, even up to 
the time that she was twelve or 
thirteen years of age. 

She settled down comfortably 
in an armchair and extracted 
from her enormous handbag a 
volume of “Little Gems of Vic¬ 
torian Verse,” and began to read 
therefrom. She had read for 
about half an hour when she 
had a fleeting impression that 
she had heard something in the 
kitchen. Her scalp crawled be¬ 
neath her tightly bound hair. 
She thought of phoning fcr 
help, but knew that she would 
appear ridiculous if it turned 
out to be merely her imagina¬ 
tion. The noise might have been 
only the wind. 

Armed with a poker from the 
fireplace, she timidly tiptoed 
into the kitchen. She switched 
on the light and stood tensely 


waiting. No sound. Then, sud¬ 
denly, behind her came a soft 
“thud, thud.” She whirled 
around, her face a mask of 
fright. Nothing there. Again — 
“thud, thud”. She almost sobbed 
with relief. It was the door 
leading from the kitchen to the 
basement. A draught of cold air 
made the door rattle, even 
though it was closed. Then she 
remembered that she had for¬ 
gotten to bolt the cellar door. 
The wind had probably blown 
it open and this was the reason 
for the draught. 

Hurriedly, she switched on 
the cellar light and ran down 
the shadowy stairs. There stood 
the door, wide open, the wind 
blowing in great gusts. The 
storm was really getting under 
way now. She slammed the door 
and bolted it. To think that she 
had been so careless! Why, any¬ 
one might have sneaked in. Sfie 
thought of that anonymous 
phone call, and cold chills 
raced up and down her back as 
she rushed frantically upstairs 
and bolted the kitchen door 
leading to the basement. 

Her heart a-flutter, she re¬ 
turned to the drawing room. 
Once more she resumed her 
reading, but somehow she could 
not keep her mind on the book. 
She kept glancing nervously 
around and behind her. Impa¬ 
tiently, She again looked at her 
watch — ten-thirty. One and 
one-half hours more. 

Again her reading was inter- 
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rupted, this time by a heavy 
knocking at the front entrance. 
She put her book down and 
stood rooted to the spot. The 
peremptory rapping was repeat¬ 
ed. She walked cautiously to¬ 
ward the door and called out, 
“Who’s there?” but could hear 
no answer above the wail of the 
wind outside. Afraid to unbolt 
the entrance way, she opened 
the small aperture set in the 
panel, and peered outside. She 
could see no one. Did she fancy 
that she heard a taunting laugh 
above the sound of the wind? 
Bewildered and frightened, she 
returned to her place by the 
fireside. The dying embers 
glared up at her like red, hung¬ 
ry eyes of demons. 

The storm outside increased 
in fury. Suddenly, all the lights 
went out, leaving Hortense 
Pilkington enveloped in gloomy 
darkness. Horrified, she 
crouched in her chair. The em¬ 
bers in the fireplace gave forth 
a faint glow, making weird sha¬ 
dows in the room, which were 
more terrifying than the total 
absence of light would have 
been. 

MISS PILKINGTON was by 
now abjectedly terrified. She 
no longer had any doubt but 
that she was inexorably being 
drawn into the power of the 
witch’s curse. She reviewed the 
ominous events of the evening; 
first, the near accident with the 
automobile, then the mysteri¬ 


ous telephone call, her falling 
in Teddy’s nursery, the cellar 
door being left open (someone 
might have sneaked into the 
house at that, and might even 
now be lying in wait for her in 
the shadows! She shuddered at 
the thought), then the strange 
knocking at the door, and now 
the lights being turned out. She 
wished that she knew what time 
it was, but could not see the 
dial of her watch by the feeble 
light of the embers. 

The darkness was fraught 
with unseen terrors. Was it her 
imagination, or was there some¬ 
one — some thing — lurking in 
the shadows? Supposing that 
Teddy should awaken and be¬ 
come -frightened and cry out? 
Gould she summon enough 
courage to mount the stairs, or 
would unseen fingers clutch at 
her before she reached Teddy’s 
room? She longed for Teddy to 
be by her side now — anyone, 
anything warm and comforting 
and alive. 

The house assumed the aspect 
of a chamber of horrors. Why, 
it was filled with hundreds of 
the “clever inventions,” and “so- 
* called improvements for human¬ 
ity” which the sorceress had 
mentioned in her curse so many 
years ago! If Meg Clayton’s 
siprit were to manifest itself 
now, which of these instruments 
of the Devil would she choose 
to animate? The wafer heater in 
the cellar — supposing that 
should explode, killing her as it 
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had her grandfather? The heavy 
chandelier just above her head 
— supposing it should fall? Sup¬ 
posing she should get an elec¬ 
tric shock while trying to turn 
on the lights? Every article ot 
furniture in the room suddenly 
seemed charged with a malig¬ 
nant force. She half expected 
the curtains to reach out and 
strangle her, or the sofa pillows 
to suffocate her. Cold perspira¬ 
tion beaded her forehead. “Oh 
dear God!” she whispered fer¬ 
vently, desperately, “I don’t 
want to die! Save me from the 
witch’s curse!” 

Suddenly, she thought of the 
telephone on the coffee stand 
beside her chair. Of course! The 
telephone! Strange how one’s 
reason becomes paralyzed at a 
time like this. She lifted the re¬ 
ceiver and dialed “Operator,” 
hoping that she had dialed cor¬ 
rectly in the dark. She listened 
Something was wrong. There 
was no sound on the wires. 
Eventually she realized that the 
’phone was dead. Hopelessly, 
she banged down the receiver, 
put her head in her arms, and 
sobbed aloud. Dimly she heard 
the sinister tones of the hall 
clock strike half past eleven. 
“Oh, only a half hour more! 
How ironic that the curse 
should have caught up with me 
now!” She sobbed unrestrained¬ 
ly- 

In the midst of her hysteria, 
the telephone rang. Eagerly, 
she snatched it up. Oh, how 


comforting to hear the sound of 
a human voice, even if it were 
from miles away! But how could 
the telephone have rung? It was 
dead only a few moments ago. 
Her voice came falteringly. 
“H-hello?” 

“Hello. This is the line man. 
I hope the electricity’s being 
turned off didn’t frighten you. 
The wind storm blew down 
some of the lines and left you 
without lights or ’phone ser¬ 
vice for awhile. Everything’s 
O.K. now. The lines are repaired 
and the power’s been restored. 
I drove up and knocked at your 
door to warn you about the 
temporary blackout so you 
wouldn’t be scared, but I guess 
you didn’t hear me. Is every¬ 
thing O.K. at your place now?” 

Hor tense Pilkington almost 
wept with relief. “Yes, oh yes!” 
she affirmed tremulously. 
‘Thank you so much!” She hur¬ 
riedly wiped away the remnants 
of her tears, blew her nose 
loudly on a dainty lace hand¬ 
kerchief, and smoothed back 
her hair. It was now eleven 
forty-five by her watch. Soon 
the Cranstons would be back. 
She must compose herself by 
then and get rid of all traces of 
her outburst. She musn’t let 
them know how foolishly she 
had behaved. 

She went to the kitchen and 
ran some cold water on her 
face. Then she returned to the 
drawing room, turning on every 
lamp and electric light, bathing 
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the place in cheerful, pleasant 
brilliance. Miss Pilkington sat 
back comfortably in her easy 
chair, and picked up her “Little 
Gems of Victorian Verse.” Al¬ 
though still somewhat shaken, 
she could almost laugh at her 
fears now. 

“Miss Pilkington, Miss Pilk¬ 
ington!” Teddy’s plaintive voice 
came from upstairs. 

“What could that little rascal 
want at this hour?” she mum¬ 
bled to herself in annoyance. 
Her watch indicated that it was 
just five minutes until midnight. 
She hurried up the stairs. 

“Oh, Miss Pilkington!” repeat¬ 
ed Teddy, and that lady fancied 
that she detected tears in his 
little voice. For a moment, the 
thought returned to her that 
someone might have sneaked 
into the house at the time she 
had left the cellar door open — 
might even be in Teddy’s bed¬ 
room now — and that the terri¬ 
fied child might be calling for 
help. She hesitated at the door 
for an instant, but dismissed her 
thoughts, further emboldened 
by the fact that it was now five 
minutes until the termination of 
October thirty-first. 

THE ROOM WAS in total 
darkness. Her foot came in con¬ 
tact with something soft and 
woolly lying across the floor. 
She remembered the plaintive 
urgency in Teddy’s voice. Her 
heart seemed to cease beating 
as she stood there, too terrified 


to scream. Finally, her tremb¬ 
ling fingers located the switcli 
for the night lamp. There was 
Teddy, sitting bolt upright in 
his bed, his eyes wide with hor¬ 
ror. Nonplussed, Hortense Pilk¬ 
ington directed her gaze to 
what lay at her feet — a large 
sized cuddly teddy bear! She 
breathed a long sigh of relief 
and hurried to Teddy’s bedside. 
“What is it? Why did you cry 
out?” she asked. 

“Oh, Miss Pilkington, I had 
an awful dream about an old 
witch standing over my bed, an' 
she . . .” 

“But that was just a dream,” 
Miss Pilkington said. “Every¬ 
thing’s all right now. Go back 
to sleep.” 

“Kiss me goodnight first,” 
Teddy begged. 

Miss Pilkington had a violent 
distaste of physical contact of 
any sort, even when it came to 
kissing children goodnight, but 
seeing the imploring look in 
Teddy’s large blue eyes, she 
complied. It was odd how she 
never noticed before tonight 
what a sweet, adorable child 
Teddy was. As she leaned to¬ 
ward him, the big clock down¬ 
stairs began to toll the hour of 
midnight. Teddy’s golden curls 
touched her stringy gray hair; 
his chubby arms went around 
her neck. Some latent maternal 
instinct within her caused her 
to draw him close. 

Suddenly, the chubby arms 
became wiry and muscular, the 
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dimpled, childish hands became 
elongated, and developed sharp 
talons. Startled, Miss Pilkington 
opened her eyes and saw — not 
Teddy’s innocent blue ones, but 
red demon orbs boring into her 


own. Sharp fangs bit into her 
scrawny neck. She screamed 
once, shrilly, and as the hall 
clock’s last somber tone denot¬ 
ing midnight faded away, Miss 
Pilkington sank into oblivion. 
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Our thanks to Richard Witter for steering us to the col¬ 
lection, The Seen And The Unseen, by Richard Marsh, 
whence comes this story. It was first published in London 
by Metheun & Co. in 1900. The edition we have on hand 
is that of the Metheun Shilling Novels line, and the list 
of other novels (?) it presents in the advertising sections 
includes two other collections of short stories by this 
author. About Richard Marsh himself, alas, we can tell 
you nothing other than what you can deduce for yourself 
by reading this powerful tale. 


THE CONVERSATION had 
been of murders and of suicides. 
It had almost seemed as if each 
speaker had felt constrained to 
cap the preceding speakers tale 
of horror. As the talk went on, 
Mr. Howitt had drawn farther 
and farther into a corner of the 
room, as if the subject were lit¬ 


tle to his liking. Now that all the 
speakers bu? one had quitted 
the smoking-room, he came for¬ 
ward from his corner, in the 
hope, possibly, that with this 
last remaining individual, who, 
like himself, had been a silent 
listener, he might find himself 
in more congenial society. 
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“Dreadful stuff those fellows 
have been talking!” 

Mr. Howitt was thin and he 
was tall. He seemed shorter 
than he really was, owing to 
what might be described as a 
persistent cringe rather than a 
stoop. He had a deferential, al¬ 
most frightened air. His pallid 
face was lighted by a smile 
which one felt might, in a mo¬ 
ment, change into a stare of ter¬ 
ror. He rubbed his hands to¬ 
gether softly, as if suffering 
from a chronic attack of nerves; 
he kept giving furtive glances 
round the room. 

In reply to Mr. Howitt’s ob¬ 
servation the stranger nodded 
his head. There was something 
in the gesture, and indeed in 
the man’s whole appearance, 
which caused Mr. Howitt to re¬ 
gard him more attentively. The 
stranger’s size was monstrous. 
By him on the table was a curi¬ 
ous-looking box, about eighteen 
inches square, painted in hide¬ 
ously alternating stripes of blue 
and green and yellow; and al¬ 
though it was spring, and the 
smoking-room was warm, he 
wore his overcoat and a soft 
felt hat. So far as one could 
judge from his appearance, seat¬ 
ed, he was at least six feet in 
height. As to girth, his dimen¬ 
sions were bewildering. One 
could only guess wildly at his 
weight. To add to the peculiari¬ 
ty of his appearance, he wore a 
huge black beard, which not 


only hung over his chest, but 
grew so high up his cheeks as 
almost to conceal his eyes. 

Mr. Howitt took the chair 
which was in front of the stran¬ 
ger. His eyes were never for a 
moment still, resting, as they 
passed, upon the bearded giant 
in front of him, then flashing 

a uickly hither and thither about 
re room. 

“Do you stay in Jersey long?” 
“No. rf 


The reply was monosyllabic, 
but, though it was heard so 
briefly, at the sound of the 
stranger’s voice Mr. Howitt half 
rose, grasped the arm of his 
chair, and gasped. The stranger 
seemed surprised. 

“What’s the matter?” 


MR HOWITT dropped back 
on to his seat. He took out his 
handkerchief to wipe his fore¬ 
head. His smile, which had 
changed into a stare of terror 
on its reappearance, assumed a 
sickly hue. 

“Nothing. Only a curious sim¬ 
ilarity.” 

“Similarity? What do you 
mean?” 

Whatever Mr. Howitt might 
mean, every time the stranger 
opened his mouth it seemed to 
give him another shock. It was 
a moment or two before he re¬ 
gained sufficient control over 
himself to enable him to answer. 

‘Tour voice reminds me of 
one which I used to hear. It’s a 
mere fugitive resemblance.” 
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“Whose voice does mine re¬ 
mind you of?” 

“A friend’s.” 

“What was his name?” 

“His name was — Cookson.” 
Mr. Howitt spoke with a per¬ 
ceptible stammer. 

5 ‘Cookson? I see.” 

There was silence. For some 
cause, Mr. Howitt seemed on a 
sudden to have gone all limp. 
He sat in a sort of heap on his 
chair. He smoothed his hands 
together, as if with unconscious 
volition. His sickly smile had 
degenerated into a fatuous grin. 
His shifty eyes kept recurring 
to the stranger’s face in front of 
him. It was the stranger who 
was the next to speak. 

“Did you hear what those 
men were talking about?” 

“Yes.” 

“They were talking of min¬ 
ders.” 

“Yes.” 

“I heard rather a curious 
story of a murder as I came 
down to Weymouth in the 
train.” 

“It’s a sort of talk I do not 
care for.” 

"No. Perhaps not; but this 
was rather a singular tale. It 
was about a murder which took 
place the other day at Exeter.” 

Mr. Howitt started. “At Exe¬ 
ter?” 

“Yes; at Exeter.” 

The stranger stood up. As he 
did so, one realized how gro¬ 
tesquely unwieldy was his bulk. 
It seemed to be as much as he 


could do to move. The three 
pockets in the front of his over¬ 
coat were protected by but¬ 
toned flaps. He undid the but¬ 
tons. As he did so the flaps be¬ 
gan to move. Something peeped 
out. Then hideous things be¬ 
gan to creep from his pockets — 
efts, newts, lizards, various 
crawling creatures. Mr. Howitt’s 
eyes ceased to stray. They were 
fastened on the crawling crea¬ 
tures. The hideous things wrig¬ 
gled and writhed in all direc¬ 
tions over the stranger. The 
huge man gave himself a shake. 
They all fell from him to the 
floor. They lay for a second as 
if stupified by the fall. Then 
they began to move to all four 
quarters of the room. Mr. How¬ 
itt drew his legs under his chair. 

“Pretty creatures, aren’t 
they?” said the stranger. “I like 
to carry them about with me 
wherever I go. Don’t let them 
touch you. Some of them are 
nasty if they bite.” 

MR. HOWITT tucked his 
long legs still farther under his 
chair. He regarded the creatures 
which were wriggling on the 
floor with a degree of aversion 
which was painful to witness. 
The stranger went on. “About 
this murder at Exeter, which I 
was speaking of. It was a case 
of two solicitors who occupied 
offices together on Fore Street 
Hill.” 

Mr. Howitt glanced up at the 
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stranger, then back again at the 
writhing newts. He rather 
gasped than spoke. “Fore Street 
Hill?” 

“Yes — they were partners. 
The name of one of them was 
Rolt — Andrew Rolt. By the 
way, I like to know with whom 
I am talking. May I inquire 
what your name is?” 

This time Mr. Howitt was 
staring at the stranger with 
wide-open eyes, momentarily 
forgetful even of the creatures 
which were actually crawling 
beneath his chair. He stam¬ 
mered and he stuttered. 

“My names — Howitt. You'll 
see it in the hotel register.” 

“Howitt? — I see — I’m glad 
I have met you, Mr. Howitt. It 
seems that this man, Andrew 
Rolt, murdered his partner, a 
man named Douglas Colston.” 

Mr. Howitt was altogether 
oblivious of the things upon the 
floor. He clutched at the arms 
of his chair. His voice was shrill. 
“Murdered! How do they know 
he murdered him?” 

“It seems they have some 
shrewd ideas upon the point, 
from this.” 

The stranger took from an 
inner pocket of his overcoat 
what proved, when he had un¬ 
folded it, to be a double-crown 
poster. He held it up in front of 
Mr. Howitt. It was headed in 
large letters, “ Murder! £100 Re¬ 
ward ,.” 

“You see, they are offering 
£100 reward for the apprehen¬ 


sion of this man, Andrew Rolt. 
That looks as if someone had 
suspicions. Here is his descrip¬ 
tion: Tall, thin, stoops; has 
sandy hair, thin on top, parted 
in the middle; restless gray 
eyes; wide mouth, bad teeth, 
thin lips; white face; speaks in 
a low, soft voice; has a nervous 
trick of rubbing his hands to¬ 
gether.” The stranger ceased 
reading from the placard to look 
at Mr. Howitt. “Are you aware 
sir, that this description is very 
much like you?” 

MR. HOWITT’S eyes were 
riveted on the placard. They 
had followed the stranger as he 
read. His manner was feverish¬ 
ly strained. 

“It’s not. Nothing of the sort. 
It’s your imagination. It’s not in 
the least like me.” 

“Pardon me, but the more I 
look at you the more clearly I 
perceive how strong is the re¬ 
semblance. It is you to the life. 
As a detective” — he paused, 
Mr. Howitt held his breath — 
“I mean supposing I were a de¬ 
tective, which I am not” — he 
paused again, Mr. Howitt gave 
a gasp of relief — “I should feel 
almost justified in arresting you 
and claiming the reward. You 
are so made in the likeness of 
Andrew Rolt.” 

“I’m not. I deny it! It’s a lie!” 

Mr. Howitt stood up. His 
voice rose to a shriek. A fit of 
trembling came over him. It 
constrained him to sit down 
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again. The stranger seemed 
amused. 

“My dear sir! I entreat you to 
be calm. I was not suggesting 
for one moment that you had 
any actual connection with the 
miscreant Rolt. The resem¬ 
blance must be accidental. Did 
you not tell me your name was 
Howitt?” 

“Yes; that’s my name, Howitt 

— William Howitt.” 

“Any relation to the poet?” 

"Poet?” Mr. Howitt seemed 
mystified; then, to make a dash 
at it, “Yes; my great-uncle.” 

"I congratulate you, Mr. 
Howitt, on your relationship. I 
have always been a great admir¬ 
er of your great-uncle’s works. 
Perhaps I had better put this 
poster away. It may be useful 
for future reference.” 

The stranger, folding up the 
placard, replaced it in his pock¬ 
et. With a quick movement of 
his fingers he did something 
which detached what had 
seemed to be the inner lining of 
his overcoat from the coat itself 

— splitting the garment, as it 
were, and making it into two. 
As he did so, there fell from all 
sides of him another horde of 
crawling creatures. They drop¬ 
ped like lumps of jelly on to the 
floor, and remained for some 
seconds, a wriggling mass. 
Then, like their forerunners, 
they began to make incursions 
towards all the points of the 
compass. Mr. Howitt, already 
in a condition of considerable 


agitation, stared at these un¬ 
gainly forms in a state of mind 
which seemed to approach to 
stupefaction. 

“More of my pretty things, 
you perceive. I’m very fond of 
reptiles. I always have been. 
Don’t allow any of them to 
touch you. They might do you 
an injury. Reptiles sometimes 
do.” He turned a little away 
from Mr. Howitt. “I heard some 
particulars of this affair at Exe¬ 
ter. It seems that these two men, 
Rolt and Colston, were not only 
partners in the profession of the 
law, they were also partners in 
the profession of swindling. 
Thorough-paced rogues, both of 
them. Unfortunately, there is 
not a doubt of it. But it appears 
that the man Rolt was not only 
false to the world at large, he 
was false even to his partner. 
Don’t you think, Mr. Howitt, 
that it is odd that a man should 
be false to his partner?” 

THE INQUIRY was unheed¬ 
ed. Mr. Howitt was gazing at 
the crawling creatures which 
seemed to be clustering about 
his chair. 

“Ring the bell!” he gasped. 
“Ring the bell! Have them tak¬ 
en away!” 

“Have what taken away? My 
pretty playthings? My dear sir, 
to touch them would be danger¬ 
ous. If you are very careful not 
to move from your seat, I think 
I may guarantee that you will 
be safe. You did not notice my 
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question. Don’t you think it odd 
that a man should be false to 
his partner?” 

“Eh? — Oh! — Yes; very.” 

The stranger eyed the other 
intently. There was something 
in Mr. Howitt’s demeanor 
which, to say the least of it, was 
singular. 

“I thought you would think it 
was odd. It appears that one 
night the two men agreed that 
they would divide spoils. They 
proceeded to do so then and 
there. Colston, wholly unsuspei- 
cious of evil, was seated at a 
table, making up a partnership 
account. Rolt, stealing up be¬ 
hind him, stupefied him with 
chloroform.” 

“It wasn’t chloroform.” 

“Not chloroform? May I ask 
how you know?” 

“I — guessed it.’ 

“For a stranger, rather a cur¬ 
ious subject on which to hazard 
a guess, don’t you think so? 
However, allowing your guess, 
we will say it was not chloro¬ 
form. Whatever it was, it stup¬ 
efied Colston. Rolt, when he 
perceived Colston was senseless, 
produced a knife — like this.” 

The stranger flourished in the 
air a big steel blade, which was 
shaped like a hunting-knife. As 
he did so, throwing his Over¬ 
coat from him on to the floor, he 
turned right round towards Mr. 
Howitt. Mr. Howitt stared at 
him voiceless. It was not so 
much at the sufficiently ugly 
weapon he was holding in his 


hand at which he stared, as at 
the man himself. The stranger, 
indeed, presented an extraordi¬ 
nary spectacle. The upper por¬ 
tion of his body was enveloped 
in some sort of oilskin — such as 
sailors wear in dirty weather. 
The oilskin was inflated to such 
an extent that the upper half of 
him resembled nothing so much 
as a huge' ill-shaped bladder. 
That it was inflated was evi¬ 
dent, with something, too, that 
was conspicuously alive. The 
oilskin writhed and twisted, 
surged and heaved, in a fashion 
that was anything but pleasant 
to behold. 

“You look at me! See here!” 

The stranger dashed the knife 
he held into his own breast, or 
he seemed to. He cut the oilskin 
open from top to bottom. And 
there gushed forth, not his 
heart’s blood, b u t an amazing 
mass of hissing, struggling, 
twisting serpents. They fell, all 
sorts and sizes, in a confused, 
furious, frenzied heap, upon the 
floor. In a moment the room 
seemed to be alive with snakes. 
They dashed hither and thither 
in and out, round and round, in 
search either of refuge or re¬ 
venge. And, as the snakes came 
on, the efts, the newts, the liz¬ 
ards, and the other creeping 
things, in their desire to escape 
them, crawled up the curtains, 
and the doors, and the walls. 

MR. HOWITT gave utter¬ 
ance to a sort of.strangled ex- 
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clamation. He retained suffici¬ 
ent presence of mind to spring 
upon the seat of his chair, and 
to sit upon the back of it. The 
stranger remained standing, ap- 



me strongly. This is part of my 
collection. I rather pride myself 
on the ingenuity of the contriv¬ 
ance which enables me to carry 
my pets about with me wherev¬ 
er I may go. At the same time 
you are wise in removing your 
feet from the floor. Not all of 
them are poisonous. Possibly 
the more poisonous ones may 
not be able to reach you where 
you are. You see this knife?” 
The stranger extended it to¬ 
wards Mr. Howitt. “This is the 
knife with which, when he had 
stupefied him, Andrew Rolt 
slashed Douglas Colston about 
the head and face and throat 
like this!” 

The removal of his overcoat, 
and, still more, the vomiting 
forth of the nest of serpents, had 
decreased he stranger s bulk by 
more than one-half. Disembar¬ 
rassing himself of the remnants 
of his oilskins, he removed his 
soft felt hat, and, tearing off his 
huge black beard, stood re¬ 
vealed as a tall, upstanding, 
muscularly-built man, whose 
head and face and neck were al¬ 
most entirely concealed by 
strips of plaster, which crossed 


and recrossed each other in all 
possible and impossible direc¬ 
tions. 

There was silence. The two 
men stared at each other. With 
a gasp Mr. Howitt found his 
voice. “Douglas!” 

“Andrew!” 

“I thought you were dead.” 

“I am risen from the grave.” 

“I am glad you are not dead.” 

“Why?” 

Mr. Howitt paused as if to 
moisten his parched lips. “I nev¬ 
er meant to kill you.” 

“In that case, Andrew, your 
meaning was unfortunate. I do 
mean to kill you — now.” 

“Don’t kill me, Douglas.” 

“A reason, Andrew?” 

“If you knew what I have suf¬ 
fered since I thought I had 
killed you, you would not wish 
to take upon yourself the bur¬ 
den which I have had to bear.” 

“My nerves, Andrew, are 
stronger than yours. What 
would crush you to the ground 
would not weigh on me at all. 
Surely you knew that before.” 
Mr.. Howitt fidgeted on the 
back of his chair. “It was not 
that you did not mean to kill 
me. You lacked the courage. 
You gashed me like some fren¬ 
zied cur. Then, afraid of your 
own handiwork, you ran to save 
your skin. You dared not wait to 
see if what you had meant to do 
was done. Why, Andrew, as 
soon as the effects of your drug 
had gone, I sat up. I heard you 
running down the stairs, I saw 
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your knife lying at my side, all 
stained with my own blood — 
see, Andrew, the stains are on it 
still! I even picked up this scrap 
of paper which had fallen from 
your pocket on to the floor.” 

He held out a piece of paper 
towards Mr. Howitt. 

“It is the advertisement of a 
hotel — Hotel de la Couronne 
d’Or, St. Helier’s, Jersey. I said 
to myself, I wonder if that is 
where Andrew is gone. I will go 
and see. And if I find him I 
will kill him. I have found you, 
and behold, your heart has so 
melted within you that already 
you feel something of the pangs 
of death.” Mr. Howitt did seem 
to be more dead than alive. His 
face was bloodless. He was shiv¬ 
ering as if with cold. 

“These melodramatic and, in¬ 
deed, slightly absurd details” — 
the stranger waved his hand to¬ 
wards the efts, and newts, and 
snakes, and lizards — “were 
planned for your especial bene¬ 
fit. I was aware what a horror 
you had of creeping things. I 
take it, it is constitutional. I 
knew I had but to spring on you 
half a bushel or so of reptiles, 
and all the little courage you 
ever had would vanish. As it has 
done.” 

THE STRANGER stopped. 
He looked, with evident enjoy¬ 
ment of his misery, at the mis¬ 
erable creature squatted on the 
back of the chair in front of 
him. Mr. Howitt tried to speak. 


Two or three times he opened 
his mouth, but there came forth 
no sound. At last he said, in cur¬ 
iously husky tones, “Douglas?” 

“Andrew?'’ 

“If you do it they are sure to 
have you. It is not easy to get 
away from Jersey.” 

“How kind of you, Andrew, 
and how thoughtful! But you 
might have spared yourself 
your thought. I have arranged 
all that. There is a cattle-boat 
leaves for St. Malo in half an 
hour on the tide. You will be 
dead in less than half an hour — 
so I go in that.” 

Again there were movements 
of Mr. Howitt’s lips. But no 
words were audible. The strang¬ 
er continued. 

“The question which I have 
had to ask myself has been, how 
shall I kill you? I might kill you 
with the knife with which you 
endeavored to kill me.” As he 
spoke, he tested die keenness of 
the blade with his fingers. 
“With it I might slit your throat 
from ear to ear, or I might use 
it in half a hundred different 
ways. Or I might shoot you like 
a dog.” Producing a revolver, 
he pointed it at Mr. Howitt’s 
head. “Sit quite still, Andrew, or 
I may be tempted to flatten your 
nose with a bullet. You know I 
can shoot straight. Or I might 
avail myself of this.” 

Still keeping the revolver 
pointed at Mr. Howitt’s head, 
he took from his waistcoat pock¬ 
et a small syringe. 
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“This, Andrew, is a hypoder¬ 
mic syringe. I have but to take 
firm hold of you, thrust the 
point into one of the blood-ves¬ 
sels of your neck, and inject the 
contents; you will at once en¬ 
dure exquisite tortures which, 
after two or three minutes, 
which will seem to you like cen¬ 
turies, will result in death. But 
I have resolved to do myself, 
and you, this service, with 
none of the three.” 

Again the stranger stopped. 
This time Mr. Howitt made no 
attempt to speak. He was not a 
pleasant object to contemplate. 
As the other had said, to judge 
from his appearance he already 
seemed to be suffering some 
angs of death. All the man- 
ood had gone from him. Only 
the shell of what was meant to 
be a man remained. The exhibi¬ 
tion of his pitiful cowardice af¬ 
forded his whilom partner un¬ 
qualified pleasure. 

“H a v e you ever heard of an 
author named De Quincey? He 
wrote on murder, considered as 
a fine art. It is as a fine art I 
have had to consider it. In that 
connection I have had to con¬ 
sider three things: 1. That you 
must be killed. 2. That you must 
be killed in such a manner that 
you shall suffer the greatest 
possible amount of pain. 3 — 
and not the least essential — 
That you must be killed in such 
a manner that under no circum¬ 
stances can I be found guilty of 
having caused your death. I 


have given these three points 
my careful consideration, and I 
have been able to find some¬ 
thing which will satisfy all the 
reuirements. That something is 
in this box.” 

THE STRANGER went to 
the box which was on the table 
— the square box which had, as 
ornamentation, the hideously 
alternating stripes of blue and 
green and yellow. He rapped on 
it with his knuckles. As he did 
so, from within it there came a 
peculiar sound like a sullen mur- 
mer. 

“You hear? It is death calling 
to you from the box. It awaits 
its prey. It bids you come.” 

He struck the box a little bit 
harder. There proceeded from 
it, as if responsive to his touch, 
what seemed to be a series of 
sharp and angry screeches. 

"Again! It loses patience. It 
grows angry. It bids you hasten. 

He brought his hand down 
heavily upon the top of the box. 
Immediately the room was filled 
with a discord of sounds, cries, 
yelpings, screams, snarls, the 
tumult dying away in what 
seemed to be an intermittent, 
sullen roaring. The noise served 
to rouse the snakes, and efts, 
and lizards to renewed activity. 
The room seemed again to be 
alive with them. As he listened, 
Mr. Howitt became livid. He 
was, apparently, becoming im¬ 
becile with terror. 
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His aforetime partner, turn¬ 
ing to him, pointed to die box 
with outstretched hand. 

“What a row it makes! What 
a rage it’s in! Your death 
screams out to you, with a rav¬ 
ening longing — the most awful 
death that a man can die. An¬ 
drew — to die! And such a .death 
as this!” 

Again he struck the box. A- 

§ ain there came from it that 
readful discord. 

“Stand up!” 

Mr. Howitt looked at him as 
a drivelling idiot might look at 
a keeper whom he fears. It 
seemed as if he made an effort 
to frame his lips for the utter¬ 
ance of speech. But he had lost 
the control of his muscles. With 
every fiber of his being he 
seemed to make a dumb appeal 
for mercy to the man in front of 
him. The appeal was made in 
vain. The command was repeat¬ 
ed. 

“Get off your chair, and stand 
upon the floor.” 

Like some trembling automa¬ 
ton Mr. Howitt did as he was 
told. He stood there like some 
lunatic deaf mute. It seemed as 
if he could not move, save at 
the bidding of his master. That 
master was careful not to loos¬ 
en, by so much as a hair’s- 
breadth, the hold he had of him. 

“I now proceed to put into 
execution the most exquisite part 
of my whole scheme. Were I to 
unfasten the box and let death 
loose upon you, some time or 


other it might come out — these 
things do come out at times — 
and it might then appear that 
the deed had, after all, been 
mine. I would avoid such risks. 
So you shall be your own slay¬ 
er, Andrew. You shall yourself 
unloose the box, and you shall 
yourself give death its freedom, 
so that it may work on you its 
will. The most awful death that 
a man can die! Come to me, 
here!” 

And the man went to him, 
moving with a curious, stiff 
gait, such as one might expect 
from an automaton. The crea¬ 
tures writhing on the floor went 
unheeded, even though he trod 
on them. 

“Stand still in front of the 
box.” The man stood still. 
“Kneel down.” 

THE MAN DID hesitate. 
There did seem to come to him 
some consciousness that he 
should himself be the originator 
of his own volition.’ There did 
come on to his distorted visage 
an agony of supplication which 
it was terrible to witness. 

The only result was an empha¬ 
sized renewal of the command. 

“Kneel down upon the floor.” 

And the man knelt down. His 
face was within a few inches of 
the painted box. As he knelt the 
stranger struck the box once 
more with the knuckles of his 
hand. And again there came 
from it that strange tumult of 
discordant sounds. 
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“Quick, Andrew, quick, quick! 
Press your finger on the spring! 
Unfasten the box!” 

The man did as he was bid. 
And, in an instant, like a conjur¬ 
er’s trick, the box fell all to 
pieces, and there sprang from 
it, right into Mr. Howitt’s face, 
with a dreadful noise, some 
dreadful thing which enfolded 
his head in its hideous embraces. 

There was a silence. 

Then the stranger laughed. 
He called softly, “Andrew!” 

All was still. “Andrew!” Again 
there was none that answered. 
The laughter was renewed. 

“I do believe he’s dead. I had 
always supposed that the stories 
about being able to frighten a 
man to death were all apocry¬ 
phal. But that a man could be 
frightened to death by a thing 
like this — a toy!” 

He touched the creature 
which concealed Mr. Howitt’s 


head and face. As he said, it was 
a toy. A development of the old- 
fashioned jack-in-the-box. A 
dreadful development, and a 
dreadful toy. Made in the 
image of some creature of the 
squid class, painted in livid 
hues, provided with a dozen 
long, quivering tentacles, each 
actuated by a spring of its own. 
It was these tentacles which 
had enfolded Mr. Howitt’s head 
in their embraces. 

As the stranger put them 
from him, Mr. Howitt’s head 
fell, face foremost on to the ta¬ 
ble. His partner, lifting it up, 
gazed down at him. 

Had the creature actually 
been what it was intended to 
represent, it could not have 
worked more summary execu¬ 
tion. The look which was on the 
dead man’s face as his partner 
turned it upwards, was terrible 
to see. 
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This story came to us through Peter R. Stoler, who writes, 
"Last year, while touring Europe, I made a trip into Hun¬ 
gary and while in Budapest made the acquaintance of a 
young medical student nomed Attija Hatvany. This 
young man had written several stories" for publication in 
Nyugat, a Hungarian literary magazine, as well as for 
the local newspapers, and had at that time published a 
series of articles in a student medical journal. He asked 
me if I would mind tronslafing some of his work with a 
view to marketing it in the United States, and last month 
sent me the enclosed story." We're delighted to intro¬ 
duce Attila Hatvany to you, and suspect you wiH be 
seeing a good deal more of his work, in various 
publications, in times to come. 


FERENC WAS VERY tired, 
and after he had been standing 
at the tram stop for ten minutes, 
he began to grow impatient. He 
had left Juci’s flat at eleven, 
and had walked quickly to the 
corner to be certain of patching 
the last tram at half-past the 
hour. Although delays of fifteen 


minutes or more were not un¬ 
common during the working 
hours of the day, due to the 
heavy demands placed upon the 
city’s overworked electric pow¬ 
er plants, the night trams usually 
ran very close to schedule. That 
he was on time, he knew, so he 
dismissed from his mind the 
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thought that the tram might 
already have passed this comer. 
It must be late, he thought, and 
with the impatience of youth, 
cursed it. 

He looked about him. He was 
the only one on the street, but 
there was nothing unusual about 
this; in a “respectable” working- 
class neighborhood such as this, 
the streets were usually empty 
after dark, peopled only by oc¬ 
casional paired police officers, 
strolling with heavy steps along 
the cobbled pavement. 

Ferenc stood on a concrete 
island in the center of the wide 
street. Both sides of the 
thoroughfare were lined with 
run-down three and four-story 
buildings which stretched like 
the walls of a canyon in both 
directions to disappear into the 
darkness. There were no lights 
in any of the buildings and the 
blank windows which they pre¬ 
sented to the street were like 
sightless eyes. The street’s sole 
illumination was provided by 
the pale globes atop the widely- 
spaced lampposts which spread 
their sickly glow in small circles 
at the feet of the iron poles. 

Standing under one of the 
lights, Ferenc looked at his 
watch. It read a quarter to 
twelve. From far down the street 
came the faint echo of footsteps, 
their measured sounds drawing 
nearer. At last, after straining his 
eyes to see through the shadows 
of the dark avenue, Ferenc made 
out the figures of two police- 


m e n, their uniform buttons 
shining dimly as they passed un¬ 
der a streetlight. As they near¬ 
ed him, they crossed the street 
to the tram island and approach¬ 
ed, one walking slightly behind 
the other. 

WHEN THE FIRST police¬ 
man was a few paces away, 
Ferenc hailed him loudly. “Good 
evening, officer,” he called. “Do 
you know if the trams are run¬ 
ning tonight?” 

“Why shouldn’t they be run¬ 
ning?” answered the officer in 
an annoyed tone. 

“I don’t know,” said Ferenc, 
“but the number five tram, 
which was due a quarter of an 
hour ago, hasn’t come yet.” 

“The number five, you say?” 
asked the first officer, halting a 
pace from Ferenc. His com- 
anion remained a few paces in 
is rear. 

“Yes, of course, the number 
five,” Ferenc said. 

“Hmm,” mumbled the police¬ 
man. Then, “Let me see your 
papers.” 

res, your papers,” said his 
companion, speaking for the first 
time. 

“Here they are,” said Ferenc, 
producing his identity cards and 
handing them to the policeman, 
who took an electric torch from 
his pocket to read them. 

The officer, who had a hair¬ 
less, round face with deep-set 
eyes and a hard, straight mouth, 
studied the papers for a mom- 
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ent and then gestured over his 
shoulder to his companion. The 
second policeman came up, and 
by the light of the torch, exam¬ 
ined the papers. His face was 
the same as that of the first 
policeman. 

“Yes,” said the first officer aft¬ 
er a moment. “Just as I thought. 
You’d better take number eleven 
tram.” 

Ferenc protested. “But number 
eleven doesn’t go to my section 
of the city. It goes to Eszterhazy 
square. And besides, it doesnt 
run on this line.” 

“No arguments,” said the sec¬ 
ond policeman, drawing himself 
up. ^Number eleven for you.” 

“But . . .” Ferenc tried to 
argue. 

The first policeman, who was 
also at attention, cut his pro¬ 
tests short. v “No arguments, he 
said. “Just do as you’re told. 
Take number eleven tram. It 
will be along soon.” 

The two policemen were alike 
in build and stood the same 
height. They must be twins, 
though Ferenc drowsily. Or at 
least brothers. And they must 
be mad, too, he thought, for he 
knew that the number eleven 
tram did not run on this line. 

“Here are your papers,” said 
one of the policemen. Ferenc was 
now uncertain which one it was, 
the first or the second. “And re¬ 
member,” the officer went on, 
“take tram number eleven. Do 
as you're told and you’ll be all 


right, citizen. Otherwise, there’ll 
be trouble for you.” 

Mumbling something about 
co-operating with them, Ferenc 
watched them go. 

A FEW MOMENTS later, he 
saw the single headlight of the 
tram, probing the darkness like 
a searching eye, and heard the 
rattling and screeching of the 
car as it lurched along the track. 
In another moment, it stopped 
before him and as he was about 
to step aboard he noticed that 
it bore the number eleven let¬ 
tered in red on a white plaque 
beside the door. 

“Hello,” he called through the 
open door to the tram driver, 
“do you go to Dohanyi Street?” 

“Get on,” came the answer, 
“we’re late.” 

“But I’ve never seen a number 
eleven car on this line before,” 
Ferenc said. 

“Trouble with you young 
people is that you have no dis¬ 
cipline,” said the driver petul¬ 
antly. “Now get on so I can 
finish my trip.’ 

“All right, said Ferenc wear¬ 
ily. He climbed up, walked past 
the tram driver, whose face, he 
noticed, was identical with those 
of the two policemen, and sat 
down heavily on a seat in the 
middle of the car. The tram im¬ 
mediately began careening a- 
long its track at a dizzying speed, 
and exhausted, Ferenc found he 
could barely keep his eyes his 
eyes open. 
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How strange, he thought, 
looking out at the rows of dark¬ 
ened houses which flashed 
past. The rocking, swaying mo¬ 
tion of the tram made his sleepy, 
and his head nodded toward nis 
chest. He had just closed his 
eyes for a moment when he felt 
a hand on his shoulder. Raising 
his gaze only slightly, he saw a 
brass-buttoned chest on which 
hung the ticket machine of the 
fare collector. 

“To Dohanyi Street,” said 
Ferenc, handing him a coin. 

The fare collector laughed 
and adjusted the levers of his 
little machine. 

“Aren’t you the young man 
who’s going to the end of the 
line?” he said. “Of course you 
are.” He dropped Ferenc’s coin 
into the leather pouch at his side 
and cranked the handle of the 
ticket machine. Like a child 
sticking out its tongue,, the ma¬ 
chine spewed out a strip of pap¬ 
er, which the fare collector tore 
off and handed to Ferenc. On it 
was printed the word “terminal” 
and the date. 

“There’s a good fellow,” said 
the fare collector, handing the 
ticket to Ferenc and turning to 
move away. 

"Wait,” said Ferenc, catching 
him by the arm. He looked eag¬ 
erly at the man. “Are you by 
any chance related to the tram 
driver, or to the policemen?” 

“You young people,” said the 
fare collector shaking his head 
“always asking questions. Of 


Of Falling 

course we’re related.” And be¬ 
fore Ferenc could question him 
any further, he moved to the 
front of the tram, and standing 
next to the driver, began talking 
to him. 

I’M TIRED, Ferenc thought. 
I must have fallen asleep for a 
moment. Or perhaps Vm coming 
down with a fever. He was a- 
bout to leave his seat and ask 
the two men to tell him where 
the tram was going, but the 
warning of the policemen still 
echoed in his ears. Hadn’t they 
told him he’d be all right if he 
just did as he was told? After 
all, he thought, I told the driver 
and the fare collector where 1 
was going. And if they insist on 
taking me to the end of the line 
then it must be a different line 
which ends at Dohanyi. Street. 
Tram schedules and routes are 
always being changed, and this 
may be just a special line for 
night service. The neighborhood 
through which the tram was 
passing, he noticed, was different 
from any he knew. 

The car, he noticed, was pass-, 
ing through sections of the city 
which he had never seen before, 
and which he had not even 
known existed. Now it clattered 
between rows of blank-walled 
buildings, now past a great 
church, whose doors, strangely, 
were open. Then it passed a- 
long a tree-lined avenue, brilli¬ 
antly lit, its sidewalks crowded 
with people. One of the people 
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was Juci, and Ferenc leaned out 
the tram window and waving, 
called to her, but she didn’t seem 
to see him, and took no notice as 
the tram went by. He saw others 
of his friends, too, walking 
briskly past the windows of the 
shops on the street. Mingling 
with the crowd were off-duty 
soldiers, their uniforms making 
them stand out from the plainer 
dress of the others. They all had 
round, hairless faces with deep- 
set eyes and hard, straight 
mouths. 

It is all very strange, thought 
Ferenc. I am dreaming and the 
strangest thing is that I know 
I’m dreaming. And what an un¬ 
usual dream. No, all dreams are 
unusual. But I hope I can re¬ 
member it in the morning so I 
can tell Juci about it. 

The tram had left the wide 
avenue and now moved through 
a factory district. Looking out 
the window, Ferenc, who was its 
only passenger, saw a sign 
reading “Dohanjp Street.” 

“We must be approaching it 
from another direction,” he said 
half aloud, “for I don’t recog¬ 
nize it. He reached up and rang 
the signal bell and started to 
rise from his seat to get off the 
tram. 

At the sound of the bell, the 
tram driver turned and said an¬ 
grily, “Sit down. You ticket is 
for the end of the line.” 

Stunned, Ferenc sat down. 

THE TRAM LEFT the city 


and passed between some low, 
sandy hills. Ferenc remembered 
no hills like this around the city 
and found them a pleasant 
change from the scenery to 
which he was accustomed. What 
a remarkable dream, he thought. 
I am dreaming of a countryside 
which doesn’t exist anywhere in 
the entire province. From the 
hills, the tram moved on to a 
forest, dark and gloomy, with 
gnarled, strangely-shaped trees. 
Finally, it came to the edge of 
the desert and started across. 

Ferenc had never seen a 
desert before, and was fascinat¬ 
ed by the sight. On either side 
of the red-painted tram stret¬ 
ched a drab, flinty plain. Low 
dunes rose on the edges and 
overhead glinted the lights of 
thousands of stars. Far away, 
dust-devils blew and danced a- 
cross the burning soil, while 
heat waves shimmered. 

Suddenly, with a clang of its 
iron bells, the tram halted 
beside a small platform. In the 
shadows at the rear of the plat¬ 
form stood two shadowy figures. 
There was nothing else in sight 
except the mounds of sand. 

“Here’s the terminal,” said the 
tram driver. “You get off here.” 

“There’s a good fellow,” said 
the fare collector kindly as 
Ferenc stepped down. As soon as 
he alit, the two men reversed 
the trolley, rang the bells and 
set off again in the direction 
from which they had come. They 



A Dream 

left so quickly that Ferenc had 
no time to call after them. 

As Ferenc watched the tram 
disappear, the two figures from 
the back of the platform drew 
near. They were policemen, and 
might have been the two who 
had accosted him earlier in the 
night. 

“You’re late,” said the first as 
he reached Ferenc. 

"Tm sorry,” said Ferenc, “but 
it wasn’t my fault. You see, the 
tram was behind schedule.” 

“Always blaming someone 
else,” said the second police¬ 
man. “You young folks never 
want to take the responsibility 
for anything.” He paused and 
shrugged his shoulders. “No mat¬ 
ter, though. Come along.” 

NUMBLY, FERENC fell into 
step between the pair. They left 
the terminal and walked across 
the sand and past a small hill. 
On the other side was a church, 
its priest standing in the door¬ 
way with his hands clasped a- 
cross his stomach. When he saw 
them approach, he ran inside, 
and a moment later, Ferenc 
heard the pealing of bells. Be¬ 
yond the church was a scaffold. 
From a gibbet, a noose swung 
in the gentle breeze. On the 
platform stood a tall man in a 
policeman’s uniform with a 
mask covering his face. He came 
down off the scaffold to meet 
them as they neared it, and after 
exchanging greetings with the 
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officers, shook hands cordially 
with Ferenc. 

“So he’s the one to be hang¬ 
ed,” he said, indicating Ferenc. 

“That’s right,” answered the 
two policemen in chorus. “Here 
are the papers,” said one, hand¬ 
ing over a large envelope. 

The man in the mask took the 
papers and sat down on the steps 
leading up to the scaffold plat¬ 
form t o read them. When he 
finished, he took a pen out of 
one of his pockets and handed it 
to Ferenc. “Sign here,” he said, 
pointing, “and here, and here, 
too. 

“Thank you,” he said after 
Ferenc signed. He handed the 
papers to one of the officers, 
who tore off a piece and handed 
it back to him.. 

“Now,” said the hangman, “if 
you’ll just step up here. 

Ferenc was starting to climb 
the scaffold when one of his es¬ 
corts stopped him. “Wait a bit,” 
he said to the hangman, “aren’t 
his hands supposed to be tied?” 

“No,” said the other police¬ 
man. 

"Why, I think that’s optional,” 
said the hangman. 

“You’re wrong,” said the first 
policeman, “it’s the hood that’s 
optional.” They argued back and 
forth, their protestations becom¬ 
ing more vehement, until Ferenc 
thought they would come to 
blows. Finally, they agreed to 
settle their argument by looking 
in the book of regulations cover¬ 
ing hangings. 
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WHILE TH E Y thumbed 
through a huge, dog-eared vol¬ 
ume, Ferenc sat on the steps. 
Even when they hang a man, 
he thought, the officials have to 
argue about how it’s to he done. 
Then he wondered if the late 
supper Juci had prepared for 
him before he left her flat was 
causing him to have this sing¬ 
ular dream. I must remember to 
tell her about it, he thought. 

The policemen finished argu¬ 
ing and slammed their book 
shut. The hangman came down 
to him with a short length of 
cord in his hands, and asking 
Ferenc to place his arms at his 
sides with nis hands behind his 
back, bound him tightly. 

“On your feet, young fellow,” 
he said, helping him to rise. 
“Now up you go. I’ll give you a 
hand. You’re probably off your 
balance with your hands tied 
like that.” 

Ferenc thanked him as he was 
helped up the steep stairs. When 
he reached the platform, he turn¬ 
ed and saw the two policemen 
standing at the foot of the stairs, 
looking up at him. Their faces 
were set in hard, official expres¬ 
sions. 

“How about a hood?” asked 
the hangman. Ferenc shook his 
head and the officer continued, 
“That’s all right. You don’t have 


to use one, even though a lot of 
them do.” 

“He’s really a good fellow,” 
said one of the policemen at the 
foot of the scaffold suddenly, 
his face softening. “It’s too bad 
we’ve got to hang him.”* 

“Yes, agreed his companion. 

“Oh well,” said the hangman, 
patting Ferenc’s shoulder. “Or¬ 
ders are orders. We all do what 
we have to. You understand, 
don’t you?” 

“Of course,” said Ferenc as the 
noose was slipped over his head 
and tightened around his neck. 

What a silly dream, he 
thought. Here I am telling them 
to hang me. I wonder if TU 
wake up before they spring the 
trap door. In a dream of falling 
they say you always wake up 
before you hit the ground. Per¬ 
haps it’s that way with this kind 
of dream, too. I’ll never find out 
unless I go through with it. 

“All ready?” asked the hang¬ 
man. 

“Ready,” said the policemen. 

“Ready,” said Ferenc. 

He was thinking of how a- 
mused Juci would be by his 
story when the trap door opened 
and he was waiting to wake up 
when the felt himself falling. He 
was still waiting when the knot 
snapped against the back of his 
head and broke his neck. 
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In fantastic literature, a very frequent fault is that of ig¬ 
noring secondary implications of the initial assumptions. 
Sometimes, this is necessary for the sake of the story, 
but more often it has been a case of an author's not 
thinking his primary assumptions through, and thus 
perpetrating absurdities which marred the plausibility of 
the tale, where it did not destroy plausibility altogether. 
This is particularly true of science fiction. In a series of 
articles on the "science" in science fiction. Dr. Richard 
Macklin noted such things as the fact that if you can 
find some way of bending light waves around you, you 
will indeed be invisible — but you'll also be blind! And 
if you're going to have a device which permits you to 
walk through walls, then the reader should be told why 
you do not also fall through floors! But this issue of sec¬ 
ondary implications also applies to weird and horror 
fiction, too, and John W. Campbell's justly famous mag¬ 
azine Unknown was the place where attention to such 
matters was demanded most strictly. The results were 
often wildly hilarious. However, Campbell did not origi¬ 
nate this approach to magic and the "supernatural," 
as you will see in this tale which appeared in the col¬ 
lection, Twelve Stories And A Dream, in 1897. 


HE SITS NOT a dozen yards 
away. If I glance over my 
shoulder I can see him. And if I 


catch his eye — and usually I 
catch his eye — it meets me 
with an expression . . . 
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It is mainly an imploring look 

— and yet with suspicion in it. 

Confound his suspicion 1 If I 

wanted to tell on him I should 
have told long ago. I don’t tell 
and I don’t tell, and he ought to 
feel at his ease. As if anything 
so gross and fat as he could feel 
at easel Who would believe me 
if I did tell? 

Poor old Pyecraft! Great, un¬ 
easy jelly of substancel The fat¬ 
test clubman in London. 

He sits at one of the little 
club tables in the huge bay by 
the fire, stuffing. What is he 
stuffing? I glance judiciously 
and catch him biting at a round 
of hot buttered tea-cake, with 
his eyes on me. Confound him! 

— with his eyes on me! 

That settles it, Pyecraft! Since 
you wiU be abject, since you will 
behave as though I was not a 
man of honor, here, right under 
your embedded eyes, I write the 
thing down — the plain truth 
about Pyecraft. The man I help¬ 
ed, the man I shielded, and who 
has requited me by making my 
club unendurable, with his li¬ 
quid appeal, with the perpetual 
“don’t tell” of his looks. 

And, besides, why does he 
keep on eternally eating? 

Well, here goes for the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth! 

Pyecraft ... I made the ac¬ 
quaintance of Pyecraft in this 
very smoking-room. I was a 
young, nervous new member, 
and he saw it. I was sitting all 


alone, wishing I knew more of 
the members, and suddenly he 
came, a peat rolling front of 
chins and abdomina, towards 
me, and punted and sat down in 
a chair close by me and wheezed 
for a space, and scraped for a 
space with a match and lit a 
cigar, and then addressed me. I 
forget what he said — some¬ 
thing about the matches not 
lighting properly, and after¬ 
wards as he talked he kept stop¬ 
ping the waiters one by one as 
they went by, and telling diem 
about the matches in that thin, 
fluty voice he has. But anyhow, 
it was in some way we began 
our talking. 

He talked about various things 
and came round to games. And 
thence to my figure and com¬ 
plexion. “You ought to be a good 
cricketer,” he said. I suppose I 
am slender, slender to what 
some people would call lean, and 
I suppose I am rather dark, still 

— I am not ashamed of having 
a Hindu great-grandmother, but, 
for all that, I don’t want casual 
strangers to see through me at a 
glance to her. So that I was set 
against Pyecraft from the begin¬ 
ning. 

But he only talked about me 
in order to get to himself. 

“I expect,” he said, “you take 
no more exercise than I do, and 
probably you eat no less.” (Like 
all excessively obese people he 
fancied he ate nothing.) “Yet” 

— and he smiled an oblique 
smile — “we differ.” 
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And then he began to talk a- 
bout his fatness and his fatness; 
all he did for his fatness and all 
he was going to do for his fat¬ 
ness; what people had advised 
him to do for his fatness and 
what he had heard of people 
doing for fatness similar to his. 
“A priori he said, “one \yould 
think a question of nutrition 
could be answered by drugs.” It 
was stifling. It was dumpling 
talk. It made me feel swelled 
to hear him. 

ONE STANDS that sort of 
thing once in .a while at a club, 
but a time came when I fancied 
I was standing too much. He 
took me altogether too conspicu¬ 
ously. I could never go into the 
smolang-room but be would 
come wallowing towards me, 
and sometimes he came and 
gormandised round and about 
me while I had my lunch. He 
seemed at times almost to be 
clinging to me. He was a bore, 
but not so fearful a bore as to 
be limited to me; and from the 
first there was something in his 
manner — almost as though he 
knew, almost as though he pene¬ 
trated to the fact that I might — 
that there was a remote, excep¬ 
tional chance in me that no else 
presented. 

“I’d give anything to get it 
down,” he would say — “any¬ 
thing,” and peer at me over his 
vast cheeks and pant. 

Poor old Pyecraft! He had just 


gonged, no doubt to order an¬ 
other buttered tea-cake! 

He came to the actual thing 
one day. “Our Pharmacopoeia, 
he said, “our Western Pharma¬ 
copoeia, is anything but the last 
word of medical science. In the 
East, I’ve been told . . 

He stopped and stared at me. 
It was like being at an 
aquarium. 

I was quite suddenly angry 
with him. “Look here,” I said, 
“who told you about my great¬ 
grandmother’s recipes?” 

“Well,” he fenced. 

“Every time we’ve met for a 
week,” I said — “and we’ve met 
pretty often — you’ve given me 
a broad hint or so about that 
little secret of mine.” 

“Well,” he said, “now the cat’s 
out of the bag, Ill admit, yes, 
it is so, I had it . . .” 

“From Pattison?” 

“Indirectly,” he said, which I 
believe was lying, “yes.” 

“Pattison,” I said, “took that 
stuff at his own risk.” 

He pursed his mouth and 
bowed. 

“My great-grandmother’s re¬ 
cipes,” I said, “are queer things 
to handle. My father was near 
making me promise . . .” 

“He didn t?” 

“No. But he warned me. He 
himself used one — once.” 

“Ah! . . . But do you think — ? 
Suppose — suppose there did 
happen to be one . . .” 

“The things are curious docu- 
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merits,” I said. “Even the smell 
of ’em . . . Nol” 

But after going so far Pyecraft 
was resolved I should go farther. 
I was always a little afraid if I 
tried his patience too much he 
would fall on me suddenly and 
smother me. I own I was weak. 
But I was also annoyed with 
Pyecraft. I had got to the state 
of feeling for him that disposed 
me to say, “Well, take the risk!” 
The little affair of Pattison to 
which I have alluded was a dif¬ 
ferent matter altogether. What 
it was doesn’t concern us now, 
but I knew, anyhow, that the 
particular recipe I used then was 
safe. The rest I didn’t know so 
much about, and, on the whole, 
I was inclined to doubt then- 
safety pretty completely. 

Yet even if Pyecraft got 
poisoned . . . 

I must confess the poisoning 
of Pyecraft struck me as an im¬ 
mense undertaking. 

THAT EVENING I took that 
queer, odd-scented sandal-wood 
box out of my safe and turned 
the rustling skins over. The 

g entleman who wrote the recipes 
)r my great- grandmother evi¬ 
dently had a weakness for skins 
of a miscellaneous origin, and 
his handwriting was cramped to 
the last degree. Some of the 
things are quite unreadable to 
me — though my family, with its 
Indian Civil Service associations, 
has kept up a knowledge of Hin¬ 
dustani from generation to gen¬ 


eration — and none are abso¬ 
lutely plain sailing. But I found 
the one that I knew was there 
soon enough, and sat on the 
floor by my safe for some time 
looking at it. 

“Look here,” said I to Pye¬ 
craft next day, and snatched the 
slip away from his eager grasp. 

“So far as I can make it out, 
this is a recipe for Loss of 
Weight. (“Ahr said Pyecraft.) 
I’m not absolutely sure, but I 
think it’s that. And if you take 
my advice you’ll leave it alone. 
Because, you know — I blacken 
my blood in your interest, Pye¬ 
craft — my ancestors on that side 
were, so far as I can gather, a 
jolly queer lot. See?” 

“Let me try it,” said Pyecraft. 

I leant back in my chair. My 
imagination made one mighty 
effort and fell flat within me. 
“What in Heaven’s name, Pye¬ 
craft,” I asked, “do you think 
you’ll look like when you get 
thinP* 

He was impervious to reason. 
I made him promise never to say 
a word to me about his disgust¬ 
ing fatness again whatever hap¬ 
pened — never, and then I hana- 
ed him that little piece of skin. 

“It’s nasty stuff, I said. 

“No matter,” he said, and took 
it. 

He goggled at it. “But — but 
...” he said. 

He had just discovered that 
it wasn’t English. 

“To the best of my ability,” I 
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said, “I will do you a transla¬ 
tion” 

I did my best. After that we 
didn’t speak for a fortnight. 
Whenever he approached me I 
frowned and motioned him a- 
way, and he respected our com¬ 
pact, but at the end of a fort¬ 
night he was as fat as ever. 
And then he got a word in. 

“I must speak,” he said. “It 
isn’t fair. There’s something 
wrong. It’s done me no good. 
You’re not doing your great¬ 
grandmother justice.” 

“Where’s the recipe?” 

He produced it gingerly from 
his pocket-book. 

I ran my eye over the items. 
“Was the egg addled?” I asked. 

“No. Ought it to have been?” 

“That,” I said, “goes without 
saying in all my poor dear great¬ 
grandmother’s recipes. When 
condition or quality is not speci¬ 
fied you must get the worst. 
She was drastic or nothing . . . 
And there’s cne or two possible 
alternatives to some of these 
other things. You got fresh 
rattlesnake venom?” 

“I got rattle snake from Jam- 
rach’s. It cost — it cost . . .” 

“That’s your affair, anyhow. 
This last item . . .” 

“I know a man who . . .” 

“Yes. H’m. Well, I’ll write the 
alternatives down. So far as I 
know the language, the spelling 
of this recipe is particularly atro¬ 
cious. By-the-bye, dog here 
probably means pariah dog.” 


FOR A MONTH after that I 
saw Pyecraft constantly at the 
club and as fat and anxious as 
eved. He kept our treaty, but at 
times he broke the spirit of it by 
shaking his head despondently. 
Then one day in the cloakroom 
he said, “Your great-grandmoth¬ 
er . . .” 

“Not a word against her,” I 
said; and he held his peace. 

I could have fancied he had 
desisted, and I saw him one day 
talking to three new members 
about his fatness as though he 
was in search of other recipes. 
And then, quite unexpectedly, 
his telegram came. 

“Mr. Formalyn!” bawled a 
page-boy under my nose, and I 
took the telegram and opened it 
at once. 

“For Heavens sake come — 
Pyecraft .” 

“H’m,” said I, and to tell the 
truth I was so pleased at the re¬ 
habilitation of my great grand¬ 
mother’s reputation this evident¬ 
ly promised that I made a most 
excellent lunch. 

I got Pyecraft’s address from 
the hall porter. Pyecraft inhab¬ 
ited the upper half of a house 
in Bloomsbury, and I went there 
as soon as I had done my coffee 
and Trappistine. I did not wait 
to finish my cigar. 

“Mr. Pyecraft?” said I, at the 
front door. 

They believed he was ill; he 
hadn’t been out for two days. 

“He expects me,” said I, and 
they sent me up. 
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I rang the bell at the lattice- 
door upon the landing. 

“He shouldn’t have tried it, 
anyhow,” I said to myself. “A 
man who eats like a pig ought 
to look like a pig.” 

An obviously worthy woman, 
with an anxious face and a care¬ 
lessly placed cap, came and sur¬ 
veyed me through the lattice. 

I gave my name and she let 
me in in a dubious fashion. 

“Well?” said I, as we stood 
together inside Pyecraft’s piece 
of the landing. 

“*E said you was to come in 
if you came,” she said, and re- 

§ arded me, making no motion to 
low me anywhere. And then, 
confidentially, “*E’s locked in, 
sir.” 

^Locked in?” 

“Locked himself in yesterday 
morning and ’asn’t let any one 
in since, sir. And ever and again 
swearing. Oh, my!” 

I stared at the door she indi¬ 
cated by her glances. “In there?” 
I said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

"What’s up?” 

She shook her head sadly, “ TE 
keeps on calling for vittles, sir. 
’Eavy vittles ’e wants. I get ’im 
what I can. Pork ’e’s ’ad, sooit 
puddin’, sossiges, noo bread. 
Everythink like that. Left out¬ 
side, if you please, and me go 
away. *E’s eatin’, sir, somethink 
awful” 

There came a piping bawl 
from inside the door: “That 
Formalyn?” 


“That you, Pyecraft?” I shout¬ 
ed, and went and banged the 
door. 

“Tell her to go away.” 

I did. 

Then I could hear a curious 
pattering upon the door, almost 
like some one feeling for the 
handle in the dark, and Pye¬ 
craft’s familiar grunts. 

“It’s all right,” I said, “she’s 
gone.” 

But for a long time the door 
didn’t open. 

I heard the key turn. Then 
Pyecraft’s voice said, “Come in.” 

I turned the handle and open¬ 
ed the door. Naturally I expect¬ 
ed to see Precraft. 

Well, you know, he wasn’t 
there! 

I NEVER HAD such a shock 
in my life. There was his sit¬ 
ting-room in a state of untidy 
disorder, plates and dishes a- 
mong the books and writing 
things, and several chairs over¬ 
turned, but Pycraft . . . 

“It’s all right, o’ man; shut the 
door,” he said, and then I dis¬ 
covered him. 

There he was right up close 
to the cornice in the comer by 
the door, as though some one 
had glued him to the ceiling. 
His face was anxious and angry. 
He panted and gesticulated. 
“Shut the door,” he said. “If that 
woman eret* hold of it . . .” 

I shut the door, and went and 
stood away from him and stared. 
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“If anything gives way and 
ou tumble down,” I said, “you’ll 
reak your neck, Pyecraft. 

“I wish I could,” he wheezed. 
“A man of your age and 
weight getting up to ldddish 
gymnastics . . . 

“Don’t,” he said, and looked 
agonized. 

"I’ll tell you,” he said, and 
gesticulated. 

“How the deuce,” said I, “are 
you holding on up there?” 

And then abruptly I realized 
that he was not holding on at all, 
that he was floating up there — 

{ 'ust as a gas-filled bladder might 
lave floated in the same posi¬ 
tion. He began a struggle to 
thrust himself away from the 
ceiling and to clamber down the 
wall to me. “It’s that prescrip¬ 
tion,” he panted, as he did so. 
‘Tour great-gran . . .” 

He took hold of a framed en¬ 
graving rather carelessly as he 
spoke and it gave way, and he 
flew back to the ceiling again, 
while the picture smashed onto 
the sofa. Bump he went against 
the ceiling, and I knew then 
why he was all over white on the 
more salient curves and angles 
of his person. He tried again 
more carefully, coming down by 
way of the mantel. 

It was really a most extraor- 
dinaiy spectacle, that great, fat, 
apoplectic-looking man upside 
down and trying to get from the 
ceiling to the floor. “That pre¬ 
scription,” he said. “Too suc¬ 
cessful.” 


“How?” 

“Loss of weight — almost com¬ 
plete.” 

And then, of course, I under¬ 
stood. 

“By Jove, Pyecraft,” said I, 
“what you wanted was a cure for 
fatness! But you always called it 
weight.” 

Somehow I was extremely de¬ 
lighted. I quite liked Pyecraft 
for the time. “Let me help you!” 
I said, and took his hand and 
pulled him down. He kicked 
about, trying to get a foothold 
somewhere. It was very much 
like holding a flag on a windy 
day. 

“That table,” he said, point¬ 
ing, “is solid mahogany and very 
heavy. If you can put me under 
that . . .” 

I DID, AND there he wal¬ 
lowed about like a captive ba- 
loon, while I stood on his 
hearthrug and talked to him. 

I lit a cigar. “Tell me,” I said, 
“what happened?” 

“I took it,’ Tie said. 

“How did it taste?” 

“Oh, beastly!” 

I should fancy they all did. 
Whether one regards the in¬ 
gredients or the probable com¬ 
pound, or the possible results, 
•almost all my great-grandmoth¬ 
er’s remedies appear, to me at 
least, to be extraordinarily un¬ 
inviting. For my own part . . . 
“I took a little sip first.” 

“Yes?” 
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“And I felt lighter and better 
after an hour. I decided to take 
the draught.” 

“My dear Pyecraft!” 

“I held my nose,” he ex¬ 
plained. “And then I kept on 
getting lighter and lighter — 
and helpless, you know.” 

He gave way suddenly to a 
burst of passion. “What the 
goodness am I to do ?” 

“There’s one thing pretty evi¬ 
dent,” I said, “that you mustn’t 
do. If you go out of doors you’ll 
go up and up.” I waved an arm 
upward. “They’d have to send 
Santos-Dumont after you to 
bring you down again.” 

“I suppose it will wear off?” 

I shook my head. “I don’t 
think you can count on that,” I 
said. 

And then there was another 
burst of passion, and he kicked 
out at adjacent chairs and bang¬ 
ed the floor. He behaved just as 
I should have expected a great, 
fat, self-indulgent man to be¬ 
have under trying circumstances 
— that is to say, very badly. He 
spoke of me and of my great¬ 
grandmother with an utter want 
of discretion. 

“I never asked you to take the 
stuff,” I said. 

And generously disregarding 
the insults he was putting upon 
me, I sat down in his armchair 
and began to talk to him in a 
sober, friendly fashion. 

I pointed out to him that this 
was a trouble he had brought 
upon himself, and that it had al¬ 


most an air of poetical Justice. 
He had eaten too much. This he 
disputed, and for a time we 
argued the point. 

He became noisy and violent 
so I desisted from this aspect 
of his lesson. “And then,” said 
I, “you committed the sin of 
euphuism. You called it, not Fat, 
which is just and inglorious, but 
Weight. You . . .” 

• He interrupted to say that he 
recognized all that. What was 
he to do? 

I suggested he should adapt 
himself to his new conditions. 
So we came to the really sen¬ 
sible part of the business. I sug- 
ested that it would not be 
ifficult for him to learn to walk 
about on the ceiling with his 
hands.. . 

‘1 can’t sleep,” he said. 

But that was no great difficul¬ 
ty. It was quite possible, I 
pointed out, to make a shake- 
up under a wire mattress, fasten • 
the under things on with tapes, 
and have a blanket, sheet, and 
coverlet to button at the side. 
He would have to confide in 
his housekeeper, I said; and aft¬ 
er some squabbling he agreed 
to that. (Afterwards it was quite 
delightful to see the beautifully 
matter-of-fact way with whicn 
the good lady took all these 
amazing inversions). He could 
have a library ladder in his 
room, and all his meals could be 
laid on the top of his bookcase. 
We also hit on an ingenious de¬ 
vice by which he could get to 
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the floor whenever he wanted, 
which was simply to put the 
British Encyclopaedia (tenth 
edition) on the top of his open 
shelves. He just pulled out a 
couple of volumes and held on, 
and down he came. And we a- 
greed there must be iron staples 
along the skirting, so that he 
could cling to those whenever 
he wanted to get about the room 
on the lower level. 

AS WE GOT on with the 
thing I found myself almost 
keenly interested. It was I who 
called in the housekeeper and 
broke matters to her, and it was 
I chiefly who fixed up the in¬ 
verted bed. In fact, I spent two 
whole days at his flat. I am a 
handy, interfering sort of man 
with a screwdriver, and I made 
all sorts of ingenious adapta¬ 
tions for him — ran a wire to 
ring his bells within reach, 
turned all his electric lights up 
instead of down, and so on. The 
whole affair was extremely 
curious and interesting to me, 
and it was delightful to think 
of Precraft like some great, fat 
blow-fly, crawling about on his 
ceiling and clambering round 
the lintels of his doors from one 
room to another, and never, 
never, never coming to the club 
any more . . . 

Then, you know, my fatal in¬ 
genuity got the better of me. I 
was sitting by his fire drinking 
his whisky, and he was up in 
his favorite comer by the cor¬ 


nice, tacking a Turkey carpet 
to the ceiling, when the idea 
struck me. “By Jove, Pyecraftl” 
I said, “all this is totally un¬ 
necessary.” 

And before I could calculate 
the complete consequences of 
my notion I blurted it out. 
“Lead underclothing,” said I, 
and the mischief was done. 

Pyecraft received the thing 
almost in tears. “To be right 
ways up again ...” he said. 

I gave him the whole secret 
before I saw where it would 
take me. “Buy sheet lead,” I 
said, “stamp it into discs. Sew 
’em all over your underclothes 
until you have enough. Have 
lead-soled boots, carry a bag of 
solid lead, and the thing is 
done! Instead of being a prison¬ 
er here you may go abroad a- 
gain. Pyecraft; you may travel 

A still happier idea came to 
me. “You need never fear a ship¬ 
wreck. All you need do is just 
slip off some or all of your 
clothes, take the necessary a- 
mount of luggage in your hand, 
and float up in the air . . .” 

In his emotion he dropped the 
tack-hammer within an ace of 
my head. “By Jove!” he said, “I 
shall be able to come back to the 
club again.” 

The thing pulled me up short. 
“By Jove!” I said faintly. "Yes. 
Of course — you will.” 

He did. He does. There he 
sits behind me now, stuffing — 
as I live! — a third go of buttered 
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tea-cake. And no one in the 
whole world knows — except his 
housekeeper and me — that he 
weighs practically nothing; that 
he is a mere borjng mass of 
assimilatory matter, mere clouds 
in clothing, niente, nefas, the 
most inconsiderable of men. 
There he sits watching until I 
have done this writing. Then, if 
he can, he will waylay me. He 
will come billowing up to me 

He will tell me over and again 
all about it, how it feels, how it 


doesn’t feel, how he sometimes 
hopes it is passing off a little. 
And always somewhere in that 
fat, abundant discourse he will 
say, “The secret’s keeping, eh? 
If any one knew of it — I should 
be so ashamed . . . Makes a 

fellow look such a fool, you 
know. Crawling about on a ceil¬ 
ing and all that . . .” 

And now to elude Pyecraft, 
occupying, as he does, an ad¬ 
mirable strategic position be¬ 
tween me and the door. 
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Our t-honks to Frances Avery for reminding us of this 
story, which appeared in the collection entitled Life's 
Handicap. It seems to have been written circa 1890, 
and the locale, of course, is India. 


EAST OF SUEZ, some hold, 
the direct control of Providence 
ceases; Man being there handed 
over to the power of the Gods 
and Devils of Asia, and the 
Church of England Providence 
only exercizing an occasional 
ana modified supervision in the 
case of Englishmen. 

This theory accounts for some 
of die more unnecessary horrors 
of life in India: it may be 
stretched to explain my story. 

My friend Strickland of die 
Police, who knows as much of 
natives of India as is good for 
any man, can bear witness to 
the facts of the case. Dumoise, 
our doctor, also saw what 
Strickland and I saw. The infer¬ 


ence which he drew from the 
evidence was entirely incorrect. 
He is dead now; he died, in a 
rather curious manner, which 
has been elsewhere described. 

When Fleete came to India, 
he owned a litde money and 
some land in the Himalayas, 
near a place called Dharmsala. 
Both properties had been left 
him by an uncle, and he came 
out to finance them. He was a 
big, heavy, genial, and inoffen¬ 
sive man. His knowledge of na¬ 
tives was, of course, limited, 
and he complained erf the diffi¬ 
culties of the language. 

He rode in from his place in 
the hills to spend New Year in 
the station, and he stayed with 
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Strickland. On New Year’s Eve 
there was a big dinner at the 
club, and the night was excusa¬ 
bly wet. When men foregather 
from the uttermost ends of the 
Empire, they have a right to be 
riotous. The Frontier had sent 
down a contingent o’ Catch-’em- 
Alive-O’s who had not seen 
twenty white faces for a year, 
and were used to ride fifteen 
miles to dinner at the next Fort 
at the risk of a Khyberee bullet 
where their drinks should lie. 
They profited by their new se¬ 
curity, for they tried to play 
pool with a curled-up hedgehog 
found in the garden, and one of 
them carried the marker round 
the room in his teeth. Half a 
dozen planters had come in 
from the south and were talking 
“horse” to the Biggest Liar in 
Asia, who was trying to cap all 
their stories at once. Everybody 
was there, and there was a gen¬ 
eral closing up of ranks and tak¬ 
ing stock of our losses in dead 
or disabled that had fallen dur¬ 
ing the past year. 

It was a very wet night, and I 
remember that we sang “Auld 
Lang Syne” with our feet in die 
Polo Championship Cup, and 
our heads among the stars, and 
swore that we were all dear 
friends. Then some of us went 
away and annexed Burma, and 
some tried to open up the Sou¬ 
dan and were opened up by 
Fuzzies in that cruel scrub out¬ 
side Suakim, and some found 
stars and medals, and some 


were married, which was bad, 
and some did other things 
which were worse, and the oth¬ 
ers of us stayed in our chains 
and strove to make money on 
insufficient experiences. 

Fleete began the night with 
sherry and bitters, drank cham¬ 
pagne steadily up to dessert, 
then raw, rasping Capri with 
all the strength of whisky, took 
Benedictine with his coffee, 
four or five whiskies and sodas 
to improve his pool strokes, beer 
and bones at half-past two, 
winding up with old brandy. 
Consequently, when he came 
out, at half-past three in the 
morning, into fourteen degrees 
of frost, he was very angry with 
his horse for coughing, and tried 
to leapfrog into the saddle. The 
horse broke away and went to 
his stables; so Strickland and I 
formed a Guard of Dishonor to 
take Fleete home. 

OUR ROAD LAY through 
the bazaar, close to a little tem¬ 
ple of Hanuman, the Monkey- 
god, who is a leading divinity 
worthy of respect. All gods have 
good points, just as have all 
priests. Personally, I attach 
much importance to Hanuman, 
and am kind to his people — 
the great gray apes of the hills. 
One never knows when one may 
want a friend. 

There was a light in the tem¬ 
ple, and as we passed, we could 
hear voices of men chanting 
hymns. In a native temple, the 
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priests rise at all hours of the 
night to do honor to their god. 
Before we could stop him, 
Fleete dashed up the steps, pat¬ 
ted two priests on the back, and 
was gravely grinding the ashes 
ot his cigar-butt into the fore¬ 
head of the red stone image of 
Hanuman. Strickland tried to 
drag him out, but he sat down 
and said solemnly: 

“Shee that? ’Mark of the B— 
beasht! I made it. Ishn’t it fine?” 

In half a minute the temple 
was alive and noisy, and Strick¬ 
land, who knew what came of 
polluting gods, said that things 
might occur. He, by virtue of 
his official position, long resi¬ 
dence in the country, and weak¬ 
ness for going among the na¬ 
tives, was known to the priests 
and he felt unhappy. Fleete sat 
on the ground and refused to 
move. He said that “good old 
Hanuman” made a very soft pil¬ 
low. 

Then, without any warning, a 
Silver Man came out of a recess 
behind the image of the god. 
He was perfectly naked in that 
bitter, bitter cold, and his body 
shone like frosted silver, for he 
was what the Bible calls “a le¬ 
er as white as snow.” Also he 
ad no face, because he was a 
leper of some years’ standing 
and his disease was heavy upon 
him. We two stooped to haul 
Fleete up, and the temple was 
filling and filling with folk who 
seemed to spring from the earth, 
when the Silver Man ran in un¬ 


der our arms, making a noise 
exactly like the mewing of an 
otter, caught Fleete round the 
body and dropped his head on 
Fleete’s breast before we could 
wrench him away. Then he re¬ 
tired to a comer and sat mew¬ 
ing while the crowd blocked all 
the doors. 

The priests were very angry 
until the Silver Man touched 
Fleete. That nuzzling seemed 
to sober them. 

At the end of a few minutes’ 
silence one of the priests came 
to Strickland and said, in per¬ 
fect English, “Take your friend 
away. He was done with Hanu¬ 
man, but Hanuman has not 
done with him.” The crowd 
gave room and we carried 
Fleete into the road. 

Strickland was very angry. 
He said that we might all three 
have been knifed, and that 
Fleete should thank his stars 
that he had escaped without in- 

"TU thanked no one. He 
said that he wanted to go to 
bed. He was gorgeously drunk. 

We moved on, Strickland 
silent and wrathful, until Fleete 
was taken with violent shiver¬ 
ing fits and sweating. He said 
that the smells of the bazaar 
were overpowering, and he 
wondered why slaughter-houses 
were permitted so near English 
residences. “Can’t you smell the 
blood?” said Fleete. 

We put him to bed at last, 
just as the dawn was breaking. 
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and Strickland invited me to 
have another whiskey and soda. 
While we were drinking he 
talked of the trouble in the tem¬ 
ple, and admitted that it baffled 
him completely. Strickland hates 
being mystified by natives, be¬ 
cause his business in life is to 
overmatch them with their, own 
weapons. He has not yet suc¬ 
ceeded in doing this, but in fif¬ 
teen or twenty years he will 
have made some small progress. 

“They should have mauled 
us,” he said, “instead of mew¬ 
ing at us. I wonder what they 
meant. I don’t like it one little 
bit.” 

I said that the Managing 
Committee of the temple would 
in all probability bring a crim¬ 
inal action against us for insult¬ 
ing their religion. There was a 
section of the Indian Penal 
Code which exactly met Fleete’s 
offence. Strickland said he only 
hoped and prayed that they 
would do this. Before I left I 
looked into Fleete’s room and 
saw him lying on his right side, 
scratching his left breast. Then 
I went to bed cold, depressed, 
and unhappy, at seven o’clock 
in the morning. 

AT ONE O’CLOCK I rode 
over to Strickland’s house to in¬ 
quire after Fleete’s head. I 
imagined that it would be a 
sore one. Fleete was breakfast¬ 
ing and seemed unwell. His 
temper was gone, for he was 
abusing the cook for not sup¬ 


plying him with an underdone 
chop. A man who can eat raw 
meat after a wet night is a curi¬ 
osity. I told Fleete this and he 
laughed. 

“You breed queer mosquitoes 
in these parts, he said. “I’ve 
been bitten to pieces, but only 
in one place.” 

“Let’s have a look at the 
bite,” said Strickland. “It may 
have gone down since this morn¬ 
ing.” 

While the chops were being 
cooked, Fleete opened his shirt 
and showed us, just over his left 
breast, a mark, the perfect dou¬ 
ble of the black rosettes — the 
five or six irregular blotches ar¬ 
ranged in a oircle — on a leo¬ 
pard’s hide. Strickland looked 
and said, “It was only pink this 
morning. It’s grown black now.” 

Fleete ran to a glass. 

“By Jove!” he said, “this is 
nasty. What is it?” 

We could not answer. Here 
the chops came in, all red and 
juicy, and Fleete bolted three in 
a most offensive manner. He 
ate on his right grinders only, 
and threw his head over his 
right shoulder as he snapped 
the meat. When he had finished, 
it struck him that he had been 
behaving strangely, for he said 
apologetically, “I don’t think I 
ever felt so hungry in my life. 
I’ve bolted like an ostrich.” 

After breakfast Strickland 
said to me, “Don’t go. Stay 
here, and stay for die night.” 

Seeing that my house was not 
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three miles from Strickland’s, 
this request was absurd. But 
Strickland insisted, and was go¬ 
ing to say something when 
Fleete interrupted by declaring 
in a shamefaced way that he 
felt hungry again. Strickland 
sent a man to my house to fetch 
over my bedding and a horse, 
and we three went down to 
Strickland’s stables to pass the 
hours until it was time to go out 
for a ride. The man who has a 
weakness for horses never 
wearies of inspecting them; and 
when two men are killing time 
in this way they gather knowl¬ 
edge and lies the one from the 
other. 

There were five horses in the 
stables, and I shall never forget 
the scene as we tried to look 
them over. They seemed to 
have gone mad. They reared 
and screamed and nearly tore 
up their pickets; they sweated 
and shivered and lathered and 
were distraught with fear. 
Strickland’s horses used to 
know him as well as his dogs; 
which made the matter more 
curious. We left the stable for 
fear of the brutes throwing 
themselves in their panic. Then 
Strickland turned back and 
called me. The horses were still 
frightened, but they let us “gen¬ 
tle” and make much of them, 
and put their heads in our 
bosoms. 

“They aren’t afraid of 
said Strickland. “D’you know. 


I’<? give three months’ pay if 
Outrage here could talk.” 

But Outrage was dumb, and 
could only cuddle up to his mas¬ 
ter and blow out his nostrils, as 
is the custom of horses when 
they wish to explain things but 
can’t. Fleete came up when we 
were in the stalls, and as soon 
as the horses saw him, their 
fright broke out afresh. It was 
all that we could do to escape 
from the place unkicked. Strick¬ 
land said, “They don’t seem to 
love you, Fleete.” 

“Nonsense,” said Fleete; “my 
mare will follow me like a dog.” 
He went to her; she was in a 
loose-box; but as he slipped the 
bars she plunged, knocked him 
down, ana broke away into the 
garden. I laughed, but Strick¬ 
land was not amused. He took 
his moustache in both fists and 
pulled at it till it nearly came 
out. Fleete, instead of going off 
to chase his property, yawned, 
saying that he felt sleepy. He 
went to the house to lie down, 
which was a foolish way of 
spending New Year’s Day. 

Strickland sat with me in the 
stables and asked if I had no¬ 
ticed anything peculiar in 
Fleete’s manner. I said that he 
ate his food like a beast; but 
that this might have been the 
result of living alone in the hills 
out of the reach of society as 
refined and elevating as ours 
for instance. Strickland was not 
amused. I do not think that he 
listened to me, for his next sen- 
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tence referred to the mark on 
Fleete’s breast, and I said that 
it might have been caused by 
blister-flies, or that it was pos¬ 
sibly a birth-mark newly bom 
and now visible for the first 
time. We both agreed that it 
was unpleasant to look at, and 
Strickland found occasion to say 
that I was a fool. 

"I can’t tell you what I think 
now,” said he, “because you 
would call me a madman; but 
you must stay with me for the 
next few days, if you can. I 
want you to watch Fleete, but 
don’t tell me what you think till 
I have made up my mind.” 

“But I am dining out to¬ 
night,” I said. 

“So am I,” said Strickland, 
“and so is Fleete. At least if he 
doesn’t change his mind.” 

WE WALKED ABOUT the 
garden smoking, but saying 
nothing — because we were 
friends, and talking spoils good 
tobacco — till our pipes were 
out. Then we went to wake up 
Fleete. He was wide awake 
and fidgeting about his rdom. 

“I say, I want some more 
chops,” he said. “Can I get 
them?” 

We laughed and said, “Go 
and change. The ponies will be 
round in a minute.” 

“All right,” said Fleete. “I'll 
go when I get the chops — un¬ 
derdone ones, mind.” 

He seemed to be quite in 
earnest. It was four o’clock, and 


we had had breakfast at one; 
still, for a long time, he de¬ 
manded those underdone chops. 
Then he changed into riding 
clothes and went out into the 
verandah. His pony — the mare 
had not been caught — would 
not let him come near. All three 
horses were unmanageable — 
mad with fear — and finally 
Fleete said that he would stay 
at home and get something to 
eat. Strickland and I rode out 
wondering. As we passed the 
temple of Hanuman, the Silver 
Man came out and mewed at 
us. 

“He is not one of the regular 
priests of the temple,” said 
Strickland. “I think I should 
peculiarly like to lay my hands 
on him.” 

There was no spring in our 
gallop on the racecourse that 
evening. The horses were stale, 
and moved as though they had 
been ridden out. 

“The fright after breakfast 
has been too much for them,” 
said Strickland. 

That was the only remark he 
made through the remainder of 
the ride. Once or twice I think 
he swore to himself; but that 
did not count. 

We came back in the dark at 
seven o’clock, and saw that 
there were no lights in the 
bungalow. “Careless ruffians 
my servants are!” said Strick¬ 
land. 

My horse reared at something 
on the carriage drive, and 
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Fleete stood up under its nose. 

“What are you doing, grovel¬ 
ling about the garden?” said 
Strickland. 

But both horses bolted and 
nearly threw us. We dismount¬ 
ed by the stables and returned 
to Fleete, who was on his hands 
and knees under the orange- 
bushes. 

“What the devil’s wrong with 
you?” said Strickland. 

“Nothing, nothing in the 
world,” said Fleete, speaking 
very quickly and thickly. “I’ve 
been gardening — botanizing 
you know. The smell of the 
earth is delightful. I think I’m 
going for a walk — a long walk 
— all night.” 

Then I saw that there was 
something excessively out of 
order somewhere, and I said to 
Strickland, “I am not dining 
out.” 

“Bless you!” said Strickland. 
“Here", Fleete, get up. You’ll 
catch fever there. Come in to 
dinner and let’s have the lamps 
lit. We’ll all dine at home.” 

Fleete stood up unwillingly, 
and said, “No lamps — no 
lamps. It’s much nicer here. 
Let’s dine outside and have 
some more chops — lots of ’em 
and underdone — bloody ones 
with gristle.” 

Now a December evening in 
Northern India is bitterly cold, 
and Fleete’s suggestion was that 
of a maniac. 

“Come in,” said Strickland 
sternly. “Come in at once.” 


Fleete came, and when the 
lamps were brought, we saw 
that he w a s literally plastered 
with dirt from head to foot. He 
must have been rolling in the 
garden. He shrank from the 
light and went to his room. His 
eyes were horrible to look at. 
There was a green light behind 
them, not in them, if you under¬ 
stand, and the man’s lower lip 
hung down. 

Strickland said, "There is go¬ 
ing to be trouble — big trouble 
— tonight. Don’t you change 
your riding-things.” 

WE WAITED AND waited 
for Fleete’s reappearance, and 
ordered dinner in the meantime. 
We could hear him moving 
about his own room, but there 
was no light there. Presently 
from the room came the long- 
drawn howl of a wolf. 

People write and talk lightly 
of bkx>d running cold and hair 
standing up and things of that 
kind. Both sensations are too 
horrible to be trifled with. My 
heart stopped as though a knife 
had been driven through it, and 
Strickland turned white as the 
tablecloth. 

The howl was repeated, and 
was answered by another howl 
far across the fields. 

That set the gilded roof on 
the horror. Strickland dashed 
into Fleete’s room. I followed, 
and we saw Fleete getting out 
of the window. He made beast- 
noises in the back of his throat. 
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He could not answer us when 
we shouted at him. He spat. 

I don’t quite remember what 
followed, but I think that Strick¬ 
land must have stunned him 
with the long boot-jack or else 
I should never have been able 
to sit on his chest, Fleete could 
not speak, he could only snarl, 
and his snarls were those of a 
wolf, not of a man. The human 
spirit must have been giving 
way all day and have died out 
with the twilight. We were 
dealing with a beast that had 
once been Fleete. 

The affair was beyond any 
human and rational experience. 
I tried to say “Hydrophobia,” 
but the word wouldn’t come, 
because I knew that I was ly¬ 
ing. 

We bound this beast with 
leather thongs of the punkah- 
rope, and <*ied its thumbs and 
big toes together, and gagged 
it with a shoe-horn, which 
makes a very efficient gag if 
you know how to arrange it. 
Then we carried it into the din¬ 
ing-room, and sent a man to 
Dumoise, the doctor, telling 
him to come over at once. After 
we had despatched the messen¬ 
ger and were drawing breath, 
Strickland said, “It’s no good. 
This isn’t any doctor’s work.” I 
also, knew that he spoke the 
truth. 

The beast’s head was free, 
and it threw it about from side 
to side. Any one entering the 
room would have believed that 


we were curing a wolf’s pelt. 
That was the most loathsome 
accessory of all. 

Strickland sat with his chin 
in the heel of his fist, watching 
the beast as it wriggled on the 
ground, but saying nothing. 
The shirt had been torn open 
in the scuffle and showed the 
black rosette mark on the left 
breast. It stood out like a blis¬ 
ter. 

In the silence of the watch¬ 
ing we heard something without 
mewing like a she-otter. We 
both rose to our feet, and, I an¬ 
swer for myself, not Strickland, 
felt sick — actually and physi¬ 
cally sick. We tola each other, 
as did the men in Pinafore, that 
it was the cat. 

Dumoise arrived, and I never 
saw a little man so unprofes- 
sionally shocked. He said that 
it was a heartrending case of 
hydrophobia, and that nothing 
could be done. At least any pal¬ 
liative measures would only pro¬ 
long the agony. The beast was 
foaming at the mouth. Fleete, 
as we told Dumoise, had been 
bitten by dogs once or twice. 
Any man who keeps half a doz¬ 
en terriers must expect a nip 
now and again. Dumoise could 
offer no help. He could only 
certify that Fleete was dying of 
hydrophobia. The beast was 
then howling, for it had man¬ 
aged to spit out the shoe-horn. 
Dumoise said that he would be 
ready to certify to the cause of 
death, and that the end was 
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certain. He was a good little 
man, and he offered to remain 
with us; but Strickland refused 
the kindness. He did not wish 
to poison Dumoise’s New Year. 
He would only ask him not to 
give the real cause of Fleete’s 
death to the public. 

So Dumoise left, deeply agi¬ 
tated: and as soon as the noise 
of the cartwheels had died 
away, Strickland told me, in a 
whisper, his suspicious. They 
were so wildly improbable that 
he dared not say them out 
aloud; and I, who entertained 
all Strickland’s beliefs, was so 
ashamed of owning to them 
that I pretended to disbelieve. 

“Even if the Silver Man had 
bewitched Fleete for polluting 
the image of Hanuman, the 
punsihment could not have fall¬ 
en so quickly.” 

As I was whispering this the 
cry outside the house rose 
again, and the beast fell into a 
fresh paroxysm of struggling 
till we were afraid that the 
thongs that held it would give 
way. 

“Watch!” said Strickland. “If 
this happens six times I shall 
take the law into my own hands. 
I order you to help me.” 

HE WENT INTO his room 
and came out in a few minutes 
with the barrels of an old shot¬ 
gun, a piece of fishing-line, 
some thick cord, and his heavy 
wooden bedstead. I reported 
that the convulsions had fol¬ 


lowed the cry by two seconds in 
each case, and the beast seemed 
perceptibly weaker. 

Strickland muttered, “But he 
can’t take away the life! He 
can’t take away the life!” 

I said, though I knew that I 
was arguing against myself, “It 
may be a cat. It must be a cat. 
If the Silver Man is responsible, 
why does he dare to come 
here?” 

Strickland arranged the wood 
on the hearth, put the gun-bar¬ 
rels into the glow of the fire, 
spread the twine on the table 
and broke a walking stick in 
two. There was one yard of 
fishing line, gut, lapped with 
wire, such as is used for mah- 
seer-fishing, and he tied the two 
ends together in a loop. 

Then he said, “How can we 
catch him? He must be taken 
alive and unhurt.” 

I said that we must trust in 
Providence, and go out softly, 
with polo-sticks into the shrub¬ 
bery at the front of the house. 
The man or animal that made 
the cry was evidently moving 
round the house as regularly as 
a night watchman. We could 
wait in the bushes till he came 
by and knock him over. 

Strickland accepted this sug¬ 
gestion, and we slipped out 
from a bathroom window into 
the front verandah and then 
across the carriage drive into 
the bushes. 

In the moonlight we could 
see the leper coming round the 
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corner of the house. He was 
perfectly naked, and from time 
to time he mewed and stopped 
to dance with his shadow. It 
was an unattractive sight, and 
thinking of poor Fleete, brought 
to such degradation by so foul 
a creature, I put away all my 
doubts and resolved to help 
Strickland from the heated gun- 
barrels to the loop of twine — 
from the loins to the head and 
back again — with all tortures 
that might be needful. 

The leper halted in the front 
porch for a moment and we 
jumped out on him with the 
sticks. He was wonderfully 
strong, and we were afraid that 
he might escape or be fatally- 
injured before we caught him. 
We had an idea that lepers were 
frail creatures, but this proved 
to be incorrect. Strickland 
knocked his legs from under 
him and I put my foot on his 
neck. He mewed hideously, and 
even through my riding-boots I 
could feel that his flesh was not 
the flesh of a clean man. 

He struck at us with his hand 
and feet-stumps. We looped 
the lash of a dog-whip round 
him, under the armpits, and 
dragged him backwards into 
the hall and so into the dining¬ 
room where the beast lay. 
There we tied him with trunk- 
straps. He made no attempt to 
escape, but mewed. 

When we confronted him 
with the beast the scene was be¬ 
yond description. The beast 


doubled backwards into a bow 
as though he had been poisoned 
with strychnine, and moaned in 
the most pitiable fashion. Sever¬ 
al other things happened also, 
but they cannot be put down 
here. 

“I think I was right,” said 
Strickland. “Now we will ask 
him to cure this case.” 

But the leper only mewed. 
Strickland wrapped a towel 
round his hand and took the 
gun-barrels out of the fire. I put 
the half of the broken walking 
stick through the loop of fish¬ 
ing-line and buckled the leper 
comfortably to Strickland’s bed¬ 
stead. I understood then how 
men and women and little chil¬ 
dren can endure to see a witch 
burnt alive; for the beast was 
moaning on the floor, and 
though the Silver Man had no 
face, you could see horrible 
feelings passing through the 
slab that took its place, exactly 
as waves of heat play across 
red-hot iron — gun-barrels for 
instance. 

Strickland shaded his eyes 
with his hands for a moment 
and we got to work. This part 
is not to be printed. 

THE DAWN WAS begin¬ 
ning to break when the leper 
spoke. His mewings had not 
been satisfactory up to that 
point. The beast had fainted 
from exhaustion and the house 
was very still. We unstrapped 
the leper and told him to take 
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away the evil spirit. He crawled 
to the beast and laid his hand 
upon the left breast. That was 
all. Then he fell face down and 
whined, drawing in his breath 
as he did so. 

We watched the face of the 
beast, and saw the soul of 
Fleete coming back into the 
eyes. Then a sweat broke out on 
the forehead and the eyes — 
they were human eyes — closed. 
We waited for an hour but 
Fleete still slept. We carried 
him to his room and bade the 
leper go, giving him the bed¬ 
stead, and the sheet on the bed¬ 
stead to cover his nakedness, 
the gloves and the towels with 
whidn we had touched him, and 
the whip that had been hooked 
round his body. He put the 
sheet about him and went out 
into the early morning without 
speaking or mewing. 

Strickland wiped his face and 
sat down. A night-gong, far 
away in the city, made seven 
o’clock. 

“Exactly four-and-twenty 
hours!” said Strickland. “And 
I’ve done enough to ensure my 
dismissal from the service, be¬ 
sides permanent quarters in a 
lunatic asylum. Do you believe 
that we are awake?” 

The red-hot gun-barrel had 
fallen on the floor and was 
singeing the carpet. The smell 
was entirely real. 

That morning at eleven we 
two together went to wake up 
Fleete. We looked and saw that 
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the black leopard-rosette on his 
chest had disappeared. He was 
very drowsy and tired, but as 
soon as he saw us, he said, “Oh! 
Confound you fellows. Happy 
New Year to you. Never mix 
your liquors. I’m nearly dead.” 

“Thanks for your kindness, 
but you’re over time,” said 
Strickland. “Today is the morn¬ 
ing of the second. You’ve slept 
the clock round with a ven¬ 
geance.” 

The door opened, and little 
Dumoise put his head in. He 
had come on foot, and fancied 
that we were laying out Fleete. 

“I’ve brought a nurse,” said 
Dumoise. “I suppose that she 
can come in for . . . what is ne¬ 
cessary.” 

“By all means,” said Fleete 
cheerily, sitting up in bed. 
“Bring on your nurses.” 

Dumoise was dumb. Strick¬ 
land led him out and explained 
that there must have been a 
mistake in the diagnosis. Du¬ 
moise remained dumb and left 
the house hastily. He considered 
that his professional reputation 
had been injured, and was in¬ 
clined to make a personal mat¬ 
ter of the recovery. Strickland 
went out too. When he came 
back, he said that he had been 
to call on the Temple of Hanu- 
man to offer redress for the pol¬ 
lution of the god, and had been 
solemnly assured that no white 
man had ever touched the idol 
and that he was an incarnation 
of all the virtues laboring under 
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a delusion. “What do you 
think?” said Strickland. 

I said, “‘There are more 
things . . .’ 

But Strickland hates that quo¬ 
tation. He says that I have worn 
it threadbare. 

One other curious thing hap¬ 
pened which frightened me as 
much as anything in all the 
pight’s work. When Fleete was 
dressed he came into the din¬ 
ing-room and sniffed. He had a 
quaint trick of moving his nose 
when he sniffed. “Horrid doggy 
smell, here,” said he. “You 
should really keep those ter¬ 
riers of yours in better order. 
Try sulphur, Strick.” 

But Strickland did not an¬ 
swer. He caught hold of the 
back of a chair, and, without 
warning, went into an amazing 
fit of hysterics. It is terrible to 
see a strong man overtaken with 
hysteria. Then it struck me that 
we had fought for Fleete’s soul 


with the Silver Man in that 
room, and had disgraced our¬ 
selves as Englishmen for ever, 
and I laughed and gasped and 
gurgled just as shamefully as 
Strickland, while Fleete thought 
that we had both gone mad. We 
never told him what we had 
done. 

Some years later, when Strick¬ 
land had married and was a 
churchgoing member of society 
for his wife’s sake, we reviewed 
the incident dispassionately, and 
Strickland suggested that I 
should put it before the public. 

I cannot myself see that this 
step is likely to clear up the 
mystery; because, in the first 
place, no one will believe a 
rather unpleasant story, and, in 
the second, it is well known to 
every rightminded man that 
the gods of the heathen are 
stone and brass, and any at¬ 
tempt to deal with them other¬ 
wise is justly condemned. 




Miss Cummins, the well-known 
novelist and playwright, makes it 
clear that she has always been 
extremely critical of all spirit 
messages, carefully weighing each 
one with the thoroughness of a 
scientific investigator. 
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WHETHER THE dreams 
brought on the fever or the fever 
brought on the dreams Walter 
Gilman did not know. Behind 
everything crouched the brood¬ 
ing, festering horror of the an¬ 
cient town, and of the moldy, 
unhallowed garret gable where 
he wrote and studied and wrestl¬ 
ed with figures and formulae 
when he was not tossing on the 
meager iron bed. His ears were 
growing sensitive to a preter¬ 
natural and intolerable degree, 
and he had long ago stoppel the 
cheap mantel clock whose tick¬ 
ing had come to seem like a 
thunder of artillery. At night the 
subtle stirring of the black city 
outside, the sinister scurrying of 


rats in the wormy partitions, 
and the creaking of hidden tim¬ 
bers in the centuried house, 
were enough to give him a sense 
of strident pandemonium. The 
darkness always teemed with 
unexplained sound — and yet 
he sometimes shook with fear 
lest the noises he heard should 
subside and allow him to hear 
certain other, fainter noises 
which he suspected were lurk¬ 
ing behind them. 

He was in the changeless, le¬ 
gend-haunted city of Arkham, 
with its clustering gambrel 
roofs that sway and sag over at¬ 
tics where witches hid from the 
King’s men in the dark, olden 
days of the Province. Nor was 
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It is very difficult to orrive at a just estimate of H. P. 
Lovecraft (1890-1937), as He has gone through both pe¬ 
riods of over-estimation and under-estimation — and 
sometimes for the wrong reasons in each instance. Ido¬ 
lized by the readers of Weird Tales during the 20s and 
30s, rejected by many of the readers of Astounding 
Stories during the regime of F. Orlin Tremaine, and 
widely rejected by the Compellian science fictionists in 
the 40s and 50s, Lovecraft is becoming known to a far 
wider public through soft-cover collections of his stories, 
and recorded readings. Sam Moskowitz quite accurately 
notes, in his chapter on HPL in the book referred to pre¬ 
viously, that despite the fact that most of Lovecraft's 
commercially published fiction appeared in Weird Tales, 
he was really a science fictionist once he got beyond his 
"Dunsany" period. Only one Lovecraft story can be con¬ 
sidered a "ghost" or "supernatural" tale, after this 
point. Lovecraft's thorough materialistic beliefs led him 
to combine elements of horror, psychology, mythology 
(both real mythology and the pseudo-mythology of fic- 
tioneers), etc, with the most rigidly based, however fan¬ 
tastic-sounding, scientific and mathematical speculation 
about the nature of the universe — one which leaves no 
room for anything "supernatural" at all. Although this 
story appeared in 1933, it is impossible for your editor 
to estimate when it was written, although the indefati¬ 
gable August Derleth may have noted the approximate 
date somewhere in his many writings, or collections of 
writings, about HPL. One can tell very little from the 
date of publication in a magazine, particularly Weird 
Tales, whose editor (in the 30s) at least) often held 
stories as long as two years before he managed to get 
them into print. In Lovecrafft's case, there is an addi¬ 
tional difficulty: HPL detested the typing process, and it 
was not unusual for a long story, written out in his minis¬ 
cule script, to lie around for years, while shorter stories 
were drafted, typed and submitted. A reliable chronology 
of HPL's fiction is something to hope for, and perhaps 
Mr. Derleth can give it to us in some future release 
from Arkham House. 


any spot in that city more steep¬ 
ed in macabre memory than the 
able room which harbored 
im — for it was this house and 
this room which had likewise 
harbored old Keziah Mason, 


whose flight from Salem Jail at 
the last no one was ever able to 
explain. That was in 1692 — the 
jailer had gone mad and bab¬ 
bled of a small white-fanged 
furry thing which scuttled out 
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of Keziah’s cell, and not even 
Cotton Mather could explain the 
curves and angles smeared on 
the gray stone walls with some 
red, sticky fluid. 

Possibly Gilman ought not to 
have studied so hard. Non- 
Eculidean calculus and quan¬ 
tum physics are enough to 
stretch any brain; and when’ one 
mixes them with folklore, and 
tries to trace a strange back¬ 
ground of multi-dimensional 
reality behind the ghoulish hints 
of the Gothic tales and the wild 
whispers of the chimney-corner, 
one can hardly expect to be 
wholly free from mental ten¬ 
sion. Gilman came from Haver¬ 
hill, but it was only after he had 
entered college in Arkham that 
he began to connect his mathe¬ 
matics with the fantastic legends 
of elder magic. Something in the 
air of the hoary town worked 
obscurely on his imagination. 
The professors at Miskatonic 
had urged him to slacken up, 
and had voluntarily cut down 
his course at several points. 
Moreover, they had stopped him 
from consulting the duoious old 
books on forbidden secrets that 
were kept under lock and key 
in a vault at the university li¬ 
brary. But all these precautions 
came late in the day, so that 
Gilman had some terrible hints 
from the dreaded Necronomi- 
con of Abdul Alhazred, the frag¬ 
mentary Book of Eibon, and the 
suppressed Unaussprechlichen 
KuUen of von Junzt to correlate 


with his abstract formulae on the 
properties of space and the link¬ 
age of dimensions known and 
unknown. 

He knew his room was in the 
old Witch-House — that, indeed, 
was why he had taken it. There 
was much in the Essex County 
records about Keziah Mason’s 
trial, and what she had admitted 
under pressure to the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer had fascin¬ 
ated Gilman beyond all reason. 
She had told Judge Hat- 
home of lines and curves that 
could be made to point out di¬ 
rections leading through the 
walls of space to other spaces 
beyond, and had implied that 
such lines and # curves were fre¬ 
quently used at certain midnight 
meetings in the dark valley of 
the white stone beyond Meadow 
Hill and on the unpeopled island 
in the river. She had spoken also 
of the Black Man, of her oath, 
and of her new secret name of 
Nahab. Then she had drawn 
those devices on the walls of her 
cell and vanished. 

GILMAN BELIEVED strange 
things about Keziah, and had 
felt a queer thrill on learning 
that her dwelling was still stand¬ 
ing after more than 235 years. 
When he heard the hushed Ark- 
ham whispers about Keziah’s 
ersistent presence in the old 
ouse and the narrow streets, 
about the irregular human tooth- 
marks left on certain sleepers 
in that and other houses, about 
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the childish cries heard near 
May-Eve and Hallowmass, a- 
bout the stench often noted in 
the old house’s attic just after 
those dreaded seasons, and a- 
bout the small, furry, shaip- 
toothed thing which haunted the 
moldering structure and the 
town and nuzzled people curi¬ 
ously in the black hours before 
dawn, he resolved to live in the 
place at any cost. A room was 
easy to secure; for the house 
was unpopular, hard to rent, and 
long given over to cheap lodg¬ 
ings. Gilman could not have 
told what he expected to find 
there, but he knew he wanted 
to be in the building where 
some circumstance had more or 
less suddenly given a mediocre 
old woman of the seventeenth 
century an insight into mathe¬ 
matical depths perhaps beyond 
the utmost modem delvings of 
Planck, Heisenberg, Einstein, 
and de Sitter. 

He studied the timber and 
plaster walls for traces of cryp¬ 
tic designs at every accessible 
spot where the paper had peel¬ 
ed, and within a week managed 
to get the eastern attic room 
where Keziah was held to have 
practised her spells. It had been 
vacant from the first — for no 
one had ever been willing to stay 
there long — but the Polish 
landlord had grown wary about 
renting it. Yet nothing whatever 
happened to Gilman till about 
the time of the fever. No ghostly 
Keziah flitted through the som- 


The Witch-House 

ber halls and chambers, no small 
furry thing crept into his dis¬ 
mal eyrie to nuzzle him, and no 
record of the witch’s incanta¬ 
tions rewarded his constant 
search. Sometimes he would 
take walks through shadowy 
tangles of unpaved musty-smell¬ 
ing lanes where eldritch brown 
houses of unknown age leaned 
and tottered and leered mock¬ 
ingly through narrow, small- 
paned windows. Here he knew 
strange things had happened 
once, and there was a faint sug¬ 
gestion behind the surface that 
everything of that monstrous 
ast might not — at least in the 
arkest, narrowest, and most in¬ 
tricately crooked alleys — have 
utterly perished. He also rowed 
out twice to the ill-regarded is¬ 
land in the river, and made a 
sketch of the singular angles de¬ 
scribed by the moss-grown rows 
of gray standing stones whose 
origin was so obscure and im¬ 
memorial. 

GILMAN’S room was of good 
size but queerly irregular shape; 
the north wall slanting percep¬ 
tibly inward from the outer to 
the inner end, while the low 
ceiling slanted gently down¬ 
ward in the same direction. 
Aside from an obvious rat-hole 
and the signs of other stopped- 
up ones, there was no access — 
nor any appearance of a k former 
avenue of access — to the space 
which must have existed be¬ 
tween the slanting wall and the 
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straight outer wall on the house’s 
north side, though a view from 
the exterior showed where a 
window had been boarded up 
at a very remote date. The loft 
above the ceiling — which must 
have had a slanting floor — was 
likewise inaccessible. When Gil¬ 
man climbed up a ladder to the 
cob-webbed level loft above the 
rest of the attic he found ves¬ 
tiges of a bygone aperture 
'tightly and heavily covered with 
ancient planking and secured by 
the stout wooden pegs common 
in Colonial carpentry. No a- 
mount of persuasion, however, 
could induce the stolid land¬ 
lord to let him investigate either 
of these two closed spaces. 

As time wore along, his ab¬ 
sorption in the irregular wall 
and ceiling of his room increas¬ 
ed; for he began to read into the 
odd angles a mathematical sig¬ 
nificance which seemed to offer 
vague clues regarding their pur¬ 
pose. Old Keziah, he reflected, 
might have had excellent rea¬ 
sons for living in a room with 
peculiar angles; for was it not 
through certain angles that she 
claimed to have gone outside 
the boundaries of the world of 
space we know? His interest 
gradually veered away from the 
unplumbed voids beyond the 
slanting surfaces, since it now 
appeared that the purpose of 
those surfaces concerned the 
side he was already on. 

The touch of brain-fever and 
the dreams began early in Feb¬ 


ruary. For some time, apparent¬ 
ly, the curious angles of Gil¬ 
man’s room had been having a 
strange, almost hypnotic effect 
on him; and as the bleak winter 
advanced he had found him¬ 
self staring more and more in¬ 
tently at the comer where the 
down-slanting ceiling met the 
inward-slanting wall. About this 
period his inability to concen¬ 
trate on his formal studies wor¬ 
ried him considerably, his ap¬ 
prehensions about the mid-year 
examinations being very acute. 
But the exaggerated sense of 
hearing was scarcely less annoy¬ 
ing. Life had become an insis¬ 
tent and almost unendurable 
cacophony, and there was that 
constant, terrifying impression 
of other sounds — perhaps from 
regions beyond life — trembling 
on the very brink of audibility. 
So far as concrete noises went, 
the rats in the ancient parti¬ 
tions were the worst. Sometimes 
their scratching seemed not only 
furtive but deliberate. When it 
came from beyond the slanting 
north wall it was mixed with a 
sort of dry rattling; and when 
it came from the century-closed 
loft above the slanting ceiling 
Gilman always braced himself 
as if expecting some horror 
which only bided its time before 
descending to engulf him ut¬ 
terly. 

THE DREAMS WERE 
wholly beyond the pale of san¬ 
ity, and Gilman felt that they 
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must be a result, jointly, of his 
studies in mathematics and in 
folklore. He had been thinking 
too much about the vague re¬ 
ions which his formulae told 
im must lie beyond the three 
dimensions we know, and about 
the possibility that old Keziah 
Mason — guided by some influ¬ 
ence past all conjecture — had 
actually found the gate to those 
regions. The yellowed county 
records containing her testimony 
and that of her accusers were so 
damnably suggestive of things 
beyond human experience — and 
the descriptions of the darting 
little furry object which served 
as her familiar were so pain¬ 
fully realistic despite their in¬ 
credible details. 

That object — no larger than 
a good-sized rat and quaintly 
called by the townspeople 
“Brown Jenkin” — seemed to 
have been the fruit of a remark¬ 
able case of sympathetic herd- 
delusion, for in 1692 no less than 
eleven persons had testified to 
glimpsing it. There were recent 
rumors, too, with a baffling and 
disconcerting amount of agree¬ 
ment. Witnesses said it had long 
hair and the shape of a rat, but 
that its sharp-toothed, bearded 
face was evilly human while its 
paws were like tiny human 
hands. It took messages betwixt 
old Keziah and the devil, and 
was nursed on the witch’s blood, 
which it sucked like a vampire. 
Its voice was a kind of loath¬ 
some titter, and it could speak 


all lauguages. Of all the bizarre 
monstrosities in Gilman’s dreams, 
nothing filled him with greater 
panic and nausea than this blas¬ 
phemous and diminutive hybrid, 
whose image flitted across his 
vision in a form a thousandfold 
more hateful than anything his 
waking mind had deduced from 
the ancient records and the 
modem whispers. 

Gilman’s dreams consisted 
largely in plunges through lim¬ 
itless abysses of inexplicably 
colored twilight and bafflingly 
disordered sound; abysses whose 
material and gravitational prop¬ 
erties, and whose relation to his 
own entity, he could not even 
begin to explain. He did not 
walk or climb, fly or swim, 
crawl or wriggle; yet always ex¬ 
perienced a mode of motion 
partly voluntary and partly in¬ 
voluntary. Of his pwn condition 
he. could not well judge, for 
sight of his arms, legs, and torso 
seemed always cut off by some 
odd disarrangement of perspec¬ 
tive; but he felt that his physical 
organization and faculties were 
somehow marvelously transmut¬ 
ed and obliquely projected — 
though not without a certain 
grotesque relationship to his 
normal proportions and prop¬ 
erties. 

The abysses were by no 
means vacant, being crowded 
with indescribably angled mass¬ 
es of alien-hued substance, some 
of which appeared to be organic 
while others seemed inorganic. 
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A few of the organic objects 
tended to awake vague mem¬ 
ories in the back of his mind, 
though he could form no consci¬ 
ous idea of what they mockingly 
resembled or suggested. In the 
later dreams he began to dis¬ 
tinguish separate categories into 
which the organic objects ap¬ 
peared to be divided, and which 
seemed to involve in each case 
a radically different species of 
conduct-pattern and basic moti¬ 
vation. Of these categories one 
seemed to him to include ob¬ 
jects slightly less illogical and 
irrelevant in their motions than 
the members of the other cate¬ 
gories. 

ALL THE OBJECTS - or¬ 
ganic and inorganic alike — were 
totally beyond description or 
even comprehension. Gilman 
sometimes compared the inor¬ 
ganic matter to prisms, laby¬ 
rinths, clusters of cubes and 
planes, and cyclopean build¬ 
ings; and the organic things 
struck him variously as groups 
of bubbles, octopi, centipedes, 
living Hindu idols, and intri¬ 
cate arabesques roused into a 
kind of ophidian animation. 
Everything he saw was unspeak¬ 
ably menacing and horrible; and 
whenever one of the organic en¬ 
tities appeared by its motions 
to be noticing him, he felt a 
stark, hideous fright which gen¬ 
erally jolted him awake. Of how 
the organic entities moved, he 
could tell no more than of how 


he moved himself. In time he 
observed a further mystery — 
the tendency of certain entities 
to appear suddenly out of empty 
space, or to disappear totally 
with equal suddenness. The 
shrieking, roaring confusion of 
sound which permeated the 
abysses was past all analysis as 
to pitch, timbre or rhythm; but 
seemed to be synchronous with 
vague visual changes in all the 
indefinite objects, organic and 
inorganic alike. Gilman had a 
constant sense of dread that it 
might rise to some unbearable 
degree of intensity during one 
or another of its obscure, relent¬ 
lessly inevitable fluctations. 

But it was in these vortices 
of complete alienage that he 
saw Brown Jenkin. That shock¬ 
ing little horror was reserved for 
certain lighter, sharper dreams 
which assailed him just before 
he dropped into the fullest 
depths of sleep. He would be 
lying in the dark fighting to keep 
awake when a faint lambent 
glow would seem to shimmer a- 
round the centuried room, 
showing in a violet mist the 
convergence of angled planes 
which had seized his brain so 
insidiously. The horror would 
appear to pop out of the rat-hole 
in the comer and patter toward 
him over the sagging, wide- 
planked floor with evil expect¬ 
ancy in its tiny, bearded human 
face; but mercifully, this dream 
always melted away before the 
object got close enough to nuzzle 
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him. It had hellishly long, sharp, 
canine teeth. Gilman tried to 
stop up the rat-hole every day, 
but each night the real tenants 
of the partitions would gnaw 
away the obstruction, whatever 
it might be. Once he had the 
landlord nail tin over it, but the 
next night the rats gnawed a 
fresh hole, in making which 
they pushed or dragged out into 
the room a curious little frag¬ 
ment of bone. 

GILMAN DID NOT report 
his fever to the doctor, for he 
knew he could not pass the ex¬ 
aminations if ordered to the col¬ 
lege infirmary when every mom¬ 
ent was needed for cramming. 
As it was, he failed in Calculas 
D and Advanced General Psy¬ 
chology, thought not without 
hope of making up lost ground 
before the end of the term. 

It was in March when the 
fresh element entered his lighter 
preliminary dreaming, and the 
nightmare shape of Brown Jen- 
kin began to be companioned 
by the nebulous blur which grew 
more and more to resemble a 
bent old woman. This addition 
disturbed him more than he 
could account for, but finally he 
decided that it was like an an¬ 
cient crone whom he had twice 
actually encountered in the dark 
tangle of lanes near the aban¬ 
doned wharves. On those occa¬ 
sions the evil, sardonic, and 
Seemingly unmotivated stare of 
the beldame had set him almost 


shivering — especially the first 
time, when an overgrown rat 
darting across the shadowed 
mouth of a neighboring alley 
had made him think of Brown 
Jenkin. Now, he reflected, those 
nervous fears were being mir¬ 
rored in his disordered dreams. 

That the influence of the old 
house was unwholesome he 
could not deny, but traces of his 
early morbid interest still held 
him there. He argued that the 
fever alone was responsible for 
his nightly fantasies, and that 
when the touch abated he would 
be free from the monstrous vi¬ 
sions. Those visions, however, 
were of absorbing vividness 
and convincingness, and when¬ 
ever he awakened he retained 
a vague sense of having under- 

g one much more than he remem- 
ered. He was hideously sure 
that in unrecalled dreams he had 
talked with both Brown Jenkin 
and the old woman, and that 
they had been urging him to go 
somewhere with them and to 
meet a third being of greater 
potency. 

TOWARD THE end of March 
he began to pick up his mathe¬ 
matics, though other studies 
bothered him increasingly. He 
was getting an intuitive knack 
for solving Riemannian equa¬ 
tions, and astonished Professor 
Upham by his comprehension 
of fourth-dimensional and other 
problems which had floored all 
the rest of the class. One after- 
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noon there was a discussion of 
possible freakish curvatures in 
space, and of theoretical points 
of approach or even contact be¬ 
tween our part of the cosmos 
and various other regions as 
distant as the farthest stars or 
the trans-galactic gulfs them¬ 
selves — or even as fabulously 
remote as the tentatively con¬ 
ceivable cosmic units beyond 
the whole Einsteinian space- 
time continuum. Gilman’s hand¬ 
ling of this theme filled every 
one with admiration, even 
though some of his hypothetical 
illustrations caused an increase 
in the always plentiful gossip 
about his nervous and solitary 
eccentricity. What made the 
students shake their heads was 
his sober theory that a man 
might — given mathematical 
knowledge admittedly beyond 
all likelihood of human acquire¬ 
ment — step deliberately from 
the earth to any other celestial 
body which might lie at one of 
an infinity of specific points in 
the cosmic pattern. 

Such a step, he said, would 
require only two stages; first, a 
passage out of the three-dimen¬ 
sional sphere we know, and 
second, a passage back to the 
three-dimensional sphere at an¬ 
other point, perhaps one of in¬ 
finite remoteness. That this 
could be accomplished without 
loss of life was in many cases 
conceivable. Any being from 
any part of three-dimensional 
space could probably survive in 


the fourth dimension; and its 
survival of the second stage 
would depend upon what alien 
part of three-dimensional space 
it might select for its re-entry. 
Denizens of some planets might 
be able to live on certain others 
— even planets belonging to oth¬ 
er space-time continua — though 
of course there must be vast 
numbers of mutually uninhab¬ 
itable even though mathemati¬ 
cally juxtaposed bodies or zones 
of space. 

It was also possible that the 
inhabitants of a given dimen¬ 
sional realm could survive entry 
to many unknown and incom¬ 
prehensible realm of additional 
or indefinitely multiplied dim¬ 
ensions — be they within or out¬ 
side the given space-time con¬ 
tinuum — and that the converse 
would be likewise true. This was 
a matter for speculation, though 
one could be fairly certain that 
the type of mutation involved 
in a passage from any given 
dimensional plane to the next 
higher plane would not be de¬ 
structive of biological integrity 
as we understand it. Gilman 
could not be very clear about 
his reasons for this last assump¬ 
tion, but his haziness here was 
more than overbalanced by his 
clearness on other complex 
points. Professor Upham especi¬ 
ally liked his demonstration of 
the kinship of higher mathema¬ 
tics to certain phases of magical 
lore transmitted down the ages 
from an ineffable antiquity — 
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human or pre-human — whose 
knowledge of the cosmos and its 
laws was greater than ours. 

AROUND THE first of April 
Gilman worried considerably 
because his slow fever did not 
abate. He was also troubled by 
what some of his fellow-lodgers 
said about his sleep-walking. It 
seemed that he was often absent 
from his bed, and that the creak¬ 
ing of his floor at certain hours 
of the night was remarked by 
the man in the room below. 
This fellow also spoke of hear¬ 
ing the tread of shod feet in the 
night; but Gilman was sure he 
must have been mistaken in this, 
since shoes as well as other ap¬ 
parel were always precisely in 
place in the morning. One could 
develop all sorts of aural delu¬ 
sions in this morbid old house 
— for did not Gilman himself, 
even in daylight, now feel cer¬ 
tain that noises other than rat- 
scratching came from the black 
voids beyond the slanting wall 
and above the slanting ceiling? 
His pathologically sensitive ears 
began to listen for faint footfallls 
in the immemprially sealed loft 
overhead, and sometimes the il¬ 
lusion of such things was agon¬ 
izingly realistic. 

However, he knew that he 
had actually become a somnam¬ 
bulist; for twice at night his 
room had been found vacant, 
though with all his clothing in 
place. Of this he had been as¬ 
sured by Frank Elwood, the one 


fellow-student whose poverty 
forced him to room in this 
squalid and unpopular house. 
Elwood had been studying in 
the small hours and had come 
up for help on a differential 
equation, only to find Gilman 
absent. It had been rather pre¬ 
sumptuous of him to open the 
unlocked door after knocking 
had failed to rouse a response, 
but he had needed the help very 
badly and thought that his host 
would not mind a gentle prod¬ 
ding awake. On neither occasion, 
though, had Gilman been there; 
and when told of the matter he 
wondered where he could have 
been wandering, barefoot and 
with only his nightclothes on. 
He resolved to investigate the 
matter if reports of his sleep¬ 
walking continued, and thought 
of sprinkling flour on the floor 
of the corridor to see where his 
footsteps might lead. The door 
was the only conceivable egress, 
for there was no possible foot¬ 
hold outside the narrow window. 

AS APRIL advanced, Gil¬ 
man’s fever-sharpened ears were 
disturbed by the whining pray¬ 
ers of a superstitious loom-fixer 
named Joe Mazurewicz, who 
had a room on the ground floor. 
Mazurewicz had told long, 
rambling stories about the ghost 
of old Keziah and the furry, 
sharp-fanged, nuzzling thing, 
and had said he was so badly 
haunted at times that only his 
silver crucifix — given him for 
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the purpose by Father Iwanicki 
of St. Stanislaus’ Church — 
could bring him relief. Now he 
was praying because the Wit¬ 
ches’ Sabbath was drawing near. 
May Eve was Walpurgis Night, 
when hell’s blackest evil roam¬ 
ed the earth and all the slaves 
of Satan gathered for nameless 
rites and deeds. It was always a 
very bad time in Arkham, even 
though the fine folks up in Mis- 
katonic Avenue and High and 
Saltonstall Streets pretended to 
know nothing. about it. There 
would be bad, doings, and a 
child or two would probably be 
missing. Joe knew about such 
things, for his grandmother in 
the old country had heard tales 
from her grandmother. It was 
wise to pray and count one’s 
beads at this season. For three 
months Keziah and Brown Jen- 
kin had not been near Joe’s 
room, nor near Paul Choynski’s 
room, nor anywhere else — and 
it meant no good when they 
held off like that. They must be 
up to something. 

Gilman dropped in at the doc¬ 
tor’s office on the 16th of the 
month, and was surprised to find 
his temperature was not as high 
as he had feared. The physician 
questioned him sharply, and ad¬ 
vised him to see a nerve special¬ 
ist. On reflection, he was glad 
he had not consulted the still 
more inquisitive college doctor. 
Old Waldron, who had curtail¬ 
ed his activities before, would 
have made him take a rest — an 


impossible thing now that he was 
so close to great results in his 
equations. He was certainly near 
the boundary between the 
known universe and the fourth 
dimension, and who could say 
how much farther he might go? 

But even as these thoughts 
came to him he wondered at the 
source of his strange confidence. 
Did all of this perilous sense of 
imminence come from the form¬ 
ulae and the sheets he covered 
day by day? The soft, stealthy, 
imaginary footsteps in the sealed 
loft above were unnerving. And 
now, too, there was a growing 
feeling that somebody was con¬ 
stantly persuading him to do 
something terrible which he 
could not do. How about the 
somnambulism? Where did he 
go sometimes in the night? And 
what was that faint suggestion 
of sound which once in a while 
seemed to trickle through the 
confusion of identifiable sounds 
even in broad daylight and full 
wakefulness? Its rhythm did not 
correspond to anything on earth, 
unless perhaps to the cadence 
of one or two unmentionable 
Sabbat-chants, and sometimes 
he feared it corresponded to cer¬ 
tain attributes of the vague 
shrieking or roaring in those 
wholly alien abysses of dream. 

THE DREAMS were mean¬ 
while getting to be atrocious. 
In the lighter preliminary phase 
the evil old woman was now of 
fiendish distinctness, and Gil- 
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man knew she was the one who 
had frightened him in the slums. 
Her bent back, long nose, and 
shrivelled chin were unmistak¬ 
able, and her shapeless brown 
garments were like those he re¬ 
membered. The expression on 
her face was one of hideous 
malevolence and exultation, and 
when he awaked he could recall 
a croaking voice that persuaded 
and threatened. He must meet 
the Black Man, and go with 
them all to the throne of Aza- 
thoth at the center of ultimate 
chaos. That was what she said. 
He must sign the book of Aza- 
thoth in his own blood and take 
a new secret name now that his 
independent delvings had gone 
so far. What kept him from go¬ 
ing with her and Brown Jenkin 
and the other to the throne of 
Chaos where the thin flutes pipe 
mindlessly was the fact that he 
had seen the name “Azathoth” 
in the Necronomicon, and knew 
it stood for a primal evil too 
horrible for description. 

The old woman always ap¬ 
peared out of thin air near the 
comer where the downward 
slant met the inward slant. She 
seemed to crystallize at a point 
closer to the ceiling than to the 
floor, and every night she was 
a little nearer and more distinct 
before the dream shifted. Brown 
Jenkin, too, was always a little 
nearer at die last, and his yel¬ 
lowish-white fangs glistened 
shockingly in that unearthly 
violet phosphorescence. Its shrill 


loathsome tittering stuck more 
and more in Gilman’s head, and 
he could remember in the morn¬ 
ing how it had pronounced the 
words “Azathoth” and “Nyarla- 
thotep.” 

In the deeper dreams every¬ 
thing was likewise more dis¬ 
tinct, and Gilman felt that the 
twilight abysses around him 
were those of the fourth dimen¬ 
sion. Those organic entities 
whose motions seemed least 
flagrantly irrelevant and un¬ 
motivated were probably pro¬ 
jections of life-forms from our 
own planet, including human 
beings. What the others were in 
their own dimensional sphere or 
spheres he dared not try to think. 
Two of the less irrelevantly 
moving things — a rather large 
congeries of iridescent, prolate- 
ly spheroidal bubbles and a very 
much smaller polyhedron of 
unknown colors and rapidly 
shifting surface angles — seem¬ 
ed to take notice of him and 
follow him about or float ahead 
as he changed position among 
the titan prisms, labyrinths, 
cube-and-plane clusters and 
quasi-buildings; and all the 
while the vague shrieking and 
roaring waxed louder and loud¬ 
er, as if approaching some mon¬ 
strous climax of utterly unen¬ 
durable intensity. 

DURING THE night of April 
19-20th the new development 
occurred. Gilman was half in¬ 
voluntarily moving about in the 
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twilight abysses with the bubble- 
mass and the small polyhedron 
floating ahead, when he noticed 
the peculiarly regular angles 
formed by the edges of some 
gigantic neighboring prism- 
clusters. In another second he 
was out of the abyss and stand¬ 
ing tremulously on a rocky hill¬ 
side bathed in intense, diffused 
green light. He was barefooted 
and in his nightclothes, and 
when he tried to walk discover¬ 
ed that he could scarcely lift his 
feet. A swirling vapor hid every¬ 
thing but the immediate sloping 
terrain from sight, and he shrank 
from the thought of the sounds 
that might surge out of that 
vapor. 

Then he saw the two shapes 
laboriously crawling toward 
him — the old woman and the 
little furry thing. The crone 
strained up to her knees and 
managed to cross her arms in a 
singular fashion, while Brown 
Jenkin pointed in a certain di¬ 
rection with a horribly anthro¬ 
poid fore-paw which it raised 
with evident difficulty. Spurred 
by an impulse he did not ori¬ 
ginate, Gilman dragged himself 
forward along a course deter¬ 
mined by the angle of the old 
woman’s arms and the direction 
of the small monstrosity’s paw, 
and before he had shuffled three 
steps he was back in the twi- 
light abysses. Geometrical 
shapes seethed around him, and 
he fell dizzily and interminably. 
At last he woke in his bed in 


the crazily angled garret of the 
eldritch old house. 

He was good for nothing that 
morning, and stayed away from 
all his classes. Some unknown 
attraction was pulling his eyes 
in a seemingly irrelevant direc¬ 
tion, for he could not help star¬ 
ing at a certain vacant spot on 
the floor. As the day advanced, 
the focus of his unseeing eyes 
changed position, and by noon 
he had conquered the impulse 
to stare at vacancy. About two 
o’clock he went out for lunch, 
and as he threaded the narrow 
lanes of the city he found him¬ 
self turning always to the south¬ 
east. Only an effort halted him 
at a cafeteria in Church Street, 
and after the meal he felt the 
unknown pull still more strong¬ 
ly- 

He would have to consult a 
nerve specialist after all — per¬ 
haps there was a connection 
with his somnambulism — but 
meanwhile he might at least try 
to break the morbid spell him¬ 
self. Undoubtedly he could still 
manage to walk away from the 
ull; so with great resolution he 
eaded against it and dragged 
himself deliberately north along 
Garrison Street. By the time he 
had reached the bridge over the 
Miskatonic he was in a cold 
perspiration, and he clutched at 
the iron railing as he gazed up¬ 
stream at the ill-regarded island 
whose regular lines of ancient 
standing stones brooded sullen¬ 
ly in the afternoon sunlight. 
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Then he gave a start. For 
there was a clearly visible liv¬ 
ing figure on that desolate is¬ 
land, and a second glance told 
him it was certainly the strange 
old woman whose sinister aspect 
had worked itself so disastrous¬ 
ly into his dreams. The tall grass 
near her was moving, too, as if 
some other living thing were 
crawling close to the ground. 
When the old woman began to 
turn toward him he fled preci¬ 
pitately off the bridge and into 
the shelter of the town’s laby¬ 
rinthine waterfront alleys. Dis¬ 
tant though the island was, he 
felt that a monstrous and invin¬ 
cible evil could flow from the 
sardonic stare of that bent, an¬ 
cient figure in brown. 

THE SOUTHEASTWARD 
pull still held, and only with 
tremendous resolution could 
Gilman drag himself into the old 
house and up the rickety stairs. 
For hours he sat silent and aim¬ 
less, with his eyes shifting gradu¬ 
ally westward. About six o’clock 
his sharpened ears caught the 
prayers of Joe Mazurewicz two 
floors below, and in desperation 
he seized his hat and walked 
out into the sunset - golden 
streets, letting the now directly 
southward pull carry him where 
it might. An hour later darkness 
found him in the open fields be¬ 
yond Hangman’s Brook, with 
glimmering spring stars shining 
ahead. The urge to walk was 
gradually changing to an urge 


to leap mystically into space, 
and suddenly he realized just 
where the source of the pull 
lay. 

It was in the sky. A definite 
point among the stars had a 
claim on him and was calling 
him. Apparently it was a point 
somewhere between Hydra and 
Argo Navis, and he knew that 
he had been urged toward it 
ever since he had awaked soon 
after dawn. In the morning it 
had been underfoot, and now it 
was roughly south but stealing 
toward the west. What was the 
meaning of this new thing? Was 
he going mad? How long would 
it last? Again mustering his res¬ 
olution, Gilman turned and 
dragged himself back to the sin¬ 
ister old house. 

MAZUREWICZ WAS wait¬ 
ing for him at the door, and 
seemed both anxious and reluct¬ 
ant to whisper some fresh bit of 
superstition. It was about the 
witch-light. Joe had been out 
celebrating the night before — 
it was Patriots’ Day in Massa¬ 
chusetts — and had come home 
after midnight. Looking up at 
the house from outside, he had 
thought at first that Gilman’s 
window was dark, but then he 
had seen the faint violet glow 
within. He wanted to warn the 
gentleman about that glow, for 
everybody in Arkham knew it 
was Keziah’s witch-light which 
played near Brown Jenkin and 
the ghost of the old crone her- 
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self. He had not mentioned this 
before, but now he must tell 
about it because it meant that 
Keziah had her long-toothed 
familiar were haunting the 
young gentleman. Sometimes he 
and Paul Choynski and Land¬ 
lord Dombrowski thought they 
saw that light seeping out of 
cracks in the sealed loft above 
the young gentleman’s room, 
but they had all agreed not to 
talk about that. However, it 
would be better for the gentle¬ 
man to take another room and 
get a crucifix from some good 
priest like Father Iwanicki. 

As the man rambled on, Gil¬ 
man felt a nameless panic clutch 
at his throat. He knew that Joe 
must have been half drunk when 
he came home the night before; 
yet the mention of a violet light 
in the garret window was of 
frightening import. It was a 
lambent glow of this sort which 
always played about the old 
woman and the small furry thing 
in those lighter, sharper dreams 
which prefaced his plunge into 
unknown abysses, and the 
thought that a wakeful second 

{ jerson could see the dream- 
uminance was utterly beyond 
sane harborage. Yet where had 
the fellow got such an odd no¬ 
tion? Had he himself talked as 
well as walked around the house 
in his sleep? No, Joe said, he had 
not — but he must check up on 
this. Perhaps Frank El wood 
could tell him something, though 
he hated to ask. 


Fever — wild dreams — som¬ 
nambulism — illusions of sounds 

— a pull toward a point in the 
sky — and now a suspicion of 
sleep-talking! He must stop 
studying, see a nerve specialist, 
and take himself in hand. When 
he climbed to the second story 
he paused at Elwood’s door but 
saw that the other youth was 
out. Reluctantly he continued 
up to his garret room and sat 
down in the dark. His gaze was 
still pulled to the southward, 
but he also found himself lis¬ 
tening intently for some sound 
in the closed loft above, and 
half imagining that an evil violet 
light seeped down through an 
infinitesimal crack in the low, 
slanting ceiling. 

THAT NIGHT AS Gilman 
slept, the violet light broke upon 
him with heightened intensity, 
and the old witch and small 
furry thing, getting closer than 
ever before, mocked him with 
inhuman squeals and devilish 
gestures. He was glad to sink 
into the vaguely roaring twi¬ 
light abysses, though the pursuit 
of that iridescent bubble-con¬ 
geries and that kaleidoscopic 
little polyhedron was menacing 
and irritating. Then came the 
shift as vast converging planes 
of a slippery-looking substance 
loomed above and below him 

— a shift which ended in a flash 
of delirium and a blaze of un¬ 
known, alien light in which 
yellow, carmine, and indigo 
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were madly and inextricably 
blended. 

He was half lying on a high, 
fantastically balustraded ter¬ 
race above a boundless jungle 
of outlandish, incredible peaks, 
balanced planes, domes, min¬ 
arets, horizontal disks poised 
on pinnacles, and numberless 
forms of still greater wildness — 
some of stone and some of metal 
— which glittered gorgeously in 
the mixed, almost blistering 
glare from a polychromatic sky. 
Looking upward he saw three 
stupendous disks of flame, each 
of a different hue, and at a dif¬ 
ferent height above an infinite¬ 
ly distant curving horizon of low 
mountains. Behind him tiers of 
higher terraces towered aloft as 
far as he could see. The city be¬ 
low stretched away to the lim¬ 
its of vision, and he hoped that 
no sound would well up from 
it. 

The pavement from which he 
easily raised himself was of a 
veined, polished stone beyond 
his power to identify, and the 
tiles were cut in a bizarre-angl¬ 
ed shapes which struck him as 
less asymmetrical than based on 
some unearthly symmetry whose 
laws he could not comprehend. 
The balustrade was chest-high, 
delicate, and fantastically 
wrought, while along the rail 
were ranged at short intervals 
little figures of grotesque design 
and exquisite workmanship. 
They, like the whole balustrade, 
seemed to be made of some sort 


of shining metal whose color 
could not be guessed in the 
chaos of mixed effulgences, and 
their nature utterly defied con¬ 
jecture. They represented some 
ridged barrel - shaped object 
with thin horizontal arms radi¬ 
ating spoke-like from a central 
ring and with vertical knobs or 
bulbs projecting from the head 
and base of the barrel. Each of 
these knobs was the hub of a 
system of five long, flat, tri¬ 
angularly tapering arms arrang¬ 
ed around it like the arms of a 
starfish — nearly horizontal, but 
curving slightly away from the 
central barrel. The base of the 
bottom knob was fused to the 
long railing with so delicate a 
point of contact that several 
figures had been broken off and 
were missing. The figures were 
about four and a half inches in 
height, while the spiky arms 
gave them a maximum diameter 
of about two and a half inches. 

When Gilman stood up, the 
tiles felt hot to his bare feet. He 
was wholly alone, and his first 
act was to walk to the balustrade 
and look dizzily down at the 
endless, cyclopean city almost 
two thousand feet below. As he 
listened he thought a rhythmic 
confusion of faint musical pip¬ 
ings covering a wide tonal range 
welled up from the narrow 
streets beneath, and he wished 
he might discern the denizens of 
the place. The sight turned him 
giddy after a while, so that he 
would have fallen to the pave- 
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ment had he not clutched in¬ 
stinctively at the lustrous balus¬ 
trade. His right hand fell on one 
of the projecting figures, the 
touch seeming to steady him 
slightly. It was too much, how¬ 
ever, for the exotic delicacy of 
the metal-work, and the spiky 
figure snapped off under his 
grasp. Still half dazed, he con¬ 
tinued to clutch it as his other 
hand seized a vacant space on 
the smooth railing. 

But now his over-sensitive 
ears caught something behind 
him, and he looked back across 
the level terrace. Approaching 
him softly though without ap¬ 
parent furtiveness were five 
figures, two of which were the 
sinister old woman and the fang- 
ed, furry little animal. The other 
three were what sent him un¬ 
conscious; for they were living 
entities about eight feet high, 
shaped precisely like the spiky 
images on the balustrade, and 
propelling themselves by a 
spider-like wriggling of their 
lower set of starfish-arms. 

GILMAN AWAKED in his 
bed, drenched by a cold perspir¬ 
ation and with a smarting sen¬ 
sation in his face, hands and 
feet. Springing to the floor, he 
washed and dressed in frantic 
haste, as if it were necessary for 
him to get out of the house as 
quickly as possible. He did not 
know where he wished to go, 
but felt that once more he would 
have to sacrifice his classes. The 


odd pull toward that spot in 
the sky between Hydra and 
Argo had abated, but another of 
even greater strength had taken 
its place. Now he felt that he 
must go north — infinitely north. 
He dreaded to cross the bridge 
that gave a view of the deso¬ 
late island in the Miskatonic, so 
went over the Peabody Avenue 
bridge. Very often he stumbled, 
for his eyes and ears were 
chained to an extremely lofty 
point in the blank blue sky. 

After about an hour he got 
himself under better control, 
and saw that he was far from 
the city. All around him stret¬ 
ched the bleak emptiness of salt 
marshes, while the narrow road 
ahead led to Innsmouth — that 
ancient, half - deserted town 
which Arkham people were so 
curiously unwilling to visit. 
Though the northward pull had 
not diminished, he resisted it as 
he had resisted the other pull, 
and finally found that he could 
almost balance the one against 
the other. Plodding back to 
town and getting some coffee 
at a soda fountain, he dragged 
himself into the public library 
and browsed aimlessly among 
the lighter magazines. Once he 
met some friends who remarked 
how oddly sunburned he looked, 
but he did not tell them of his 
walk. At three o’clock he took 
some lunch at a restaurant, not¬ 
ing meanwhile that the pull had 
either lessened or divided itself. 
After that he killed the time at 
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a cheap cinema show, seeing the 
inane performance over and 
over again without paying any 
attention to it. 

About nine at night he drift¬ 
ed homeward and shuffled into 
the ancient house. Joe Mazure- 
wicz was whining unintelli¬ 
gible prayers, and Gilman has¬ 
tened up to his own garret cham¬ 
ber without pausing to see if 
Elwood was in. It was when he 
turned on the feeble electric 
light that the shock came. At 
once he saw there was some¬ 
thing on the table which did not 
belong there, and a second look 
left no room for doubt. Lying 
on its side — for it could not 
stand up alone — was the exotic 
spiky figure which in his mon¬ 
strous dream he had broken off 
the fantastic balustrade. No de¬ 
tail was missing. The ridged, 
barrel-shaped center, the thin 
radiating arms, the knobs at 
each end, and the flat, slightly 
outward-curving starfish - arms 
spreading from those knobs — 
all were there. In the electric 
light the color seemed to be a 
kind of iridescent gray veined 
with green; and Gilman could 
see amidst his horror and be¬ 
wilderment that one of the 
knobs ended in a jagged break, 
corresponding to its former 
point of attachment to the 
dream-railing. 

ONLY HIS TENDENCY to¬ 
ward a dazed stupor prevented 
him from screaming aloud. This 


fusion of dream and reality was 
too much to bear. Still dazed he 
clutched at the spiky thing and 
staggered downstairs to Land¬ 
lord Dombrowski’s quarteis. The 
prayers of the loom-fixer were 
still sounding through the moldy 
halls, but Gilman did not mind 
them now. The landlord was in, 
and greeted him pleasantly. No, 
he had not seen that thing be¬ 
fore and did not know anything 
about it. But his wife had said 
she found a funny tin thing in 
one of the beds when she fixed 
the rooms at noon, and maybe 
that was it. Dombrowski called 
her, and she waddled in. Yes, 
that was the thing. She had 
found it in the young gentle¬ 
man's bed — on the side next to 
the wall. It had looked very 
queeer to her, but of course the 
young gentleman had lots of 
queer things in his room — books 
and curios and pictures and 
markings on paper. She certainly 
knew nothing about it. 

So Gilman climbed upstairs 
again in mental turmoil, con¬ 
vinced that he was either still 
dreaming or that his somnam¬ 
bulism had run to incredible ex¬ 
tremes and led him to depreda¬ 
tions in unknown places. Where 
had he got this outre thing? He 
did not recall seeing it in any 
museum in Arkham. It must 
have been somewhere, though; 
and the sight of it as he snatch¬ 
ed it in his sleep must have 
caused the odd dream-picture 
of the balustraded terrace. Next 
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day he would make some very 
guarded inquiries — and perhaps 
see the nerve specialist. 

Meanwhile he would try to 
keep track of his somnambulism. 
As he went upstairs across the 
garret hall he sprinkled about 
some flour which he had bor¬ 
rowed — with a frank admission 
as to its purpose — from the 
landlord. He had stopped at El- 
wood’s door on the way, but 
had found all dark within. En¬ 
tering his room, he placed the 
spiky thing on the table, and 
lay down in complete mental 
and physical exhaustion without 
pausing to undress. From the 
closed loft above the slanting 
ceiling he thought he heard a 
faint scratching and padding, 
but he was too disorganized 
even to mind it. That cryptical 
pull from the north was getting 
very strong again, though it 
seemed now to come from a 
lower place in the sky. 

In the dazzling violet light of 
drteam the old woman and the 
fanged, furry thing came again 
and with a greater distinctness 
than on any former occasion. 
This time they actually reached 
him, and he felt the crone’s with¬ 
ered claws, clutching at him. 
He was pulled out of bed and 
into empty space, and for a 
moment he heard a rhvthmic 
roaring and saw the twilight a- 
morphousness of the vague 
abysses seething around him. 
But that moment was very brief, 
for presently he was in a crude. 


windowless little space with 
rough beams and planks rising 
to a peak just above his head, 
and with a curious slanting floor 
underfoot. Propped level on that 
floor were low cases full of 
books of every degree of anti¬ 
quity and disintegration, and in 
the center were a table and 
bench, both apparently fastened 
in place. Small objects of un¬ 
known shape and nature were 
ranged on the tops of the cases, 
and in the flaming violet light 
Gilman thought he saw a 
counterpart of the spiky image 
which had puzzled him so hor¬ 
ribly. On the left the floor fell 
abruptly away, leaving a black 
triangular gulf out of which, 
after a second’s dry rattling, 
there presently climbed the 
hateful little furry thing with 
the yellow fangs and bearded 
human face. 

The evilly grinning beldame 
still clutched him, and beyond 
the table stood a figure he had 
never seen before — a tall, lean 
man of dead black coloration 
but without the slightest sign 
of negroid features; wholly de¬ 
void of either hair or beard, and 
wearing as his only garment a 
shapeless robe of some heavy 
black fabric. His feet were in¬ 
distinguishable because of the 
table and bench, but he must 
have been shod, since there was 
a clicking whenever he changed 
position. The man did not speak, 
and bore no trace of expression 
on his small, regular features. He 
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merely pointed to a book of 
prodigious size which lay open 
on the table, while the beldame 
thrust a huge gray quill into 
Gilman’s right hand. Over every¬ 
thing was a pall of intensely 
maddening fear, and the climax 
was reached when the furry 
thing ran up the dreamer’s cloth¬ 
ing to his shoulders and then 
down his left arm, finally biting 
him sharply in the wrist just be¬ 
low his cuff. As the blood spurt¬ 
ed from this wound Gilman 
lapsed into a faint. 

HE AWAKED ON the morn¬ 
ing of the 22nd with a pain in 
his left wrist, and saw mat his 
cuff was brown with dried 
blood. His recollections were 
very confused, but the scene 
with the black man in the un¬ 
known space stood out vividly. 
The rats must have bitten him 
as he slept, giving rise to the 
climax of that frightful dream. 
Opening the door, he saw that 
the flour on the corridor floor 
was undisturbed except for the 
huge prints of the loutish fel¬ 
low who roamed at the other 
end of the garret. So he had not 
been sleep-walking this time. 
But something would have to 
be done about those rats. He 
would speak to the landlord a- 
bout them. Again he tried to 
stop up the hole at the base of 
the slanting wall, wedging in a 
candlestick which seemed of 
about the right size. His ears 
were ringing horribly, as if with 
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the residual echoes of some hor¬ 
rible noise heard in dreams. 

As he bathed and changed 
clothes he tried to recall what 
he had dreamed after the scene 
in the violet-litten space, but 
nothing definite would crystal¬ 
lize in his mind. That scene it¬ 
self must have corresponded to 
the sealed loft overhead, which 
had begun to attack his imagina¬ 
tion so violently, but later im¬ 
pressions were faint and hazy. 
There were suggestions of the 
vague, twilight abysses, and of 
still vaster, blacker abysses be¬ 
yond them — abysses in which 
all fixed suggestions were ab¬ 
sent. He had been taken there 
by the bubble-congeries and the 
little polyhedron which always 
dogged him; but they, like him¬ 
self, had changed to wisps of 
mist in this farther void of ulti¬ 
mate blackness. Something else 
had gone on ahead — a larger 
wisp which now and then con¬ 
densed into nameless approxi¬ 
mations of form — and he 
thought that their progress had 
not been in a straight line, but 
rather along the alien curves and 
spirals of some ethereal vortex 
which obeyed laws unknown to 
the physics and mathematics of 
any conceivable cosmos. Even¬ 
tually there had been a hint of 
vast, leaping shadows, of a mon¬ 
strous, half-acoustic pulsing, 
and of the thin, monotonous 
piping of an unseen flute — but 
that was all. Gilman decided he 
had picked up that last concep- 
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tion from what he had read in 
the Necronomicon about the 
mindless entity Azathoth, which 
rules all time and space from a 
curiously environed black throne 
at the center of Chaos. 

When the blood was washed 
away the wrist wound proved 
very slight, and Gilman puzzled 
over the location of the two tiny 
punctures. It occurred to him 
that there was no blood on the 
bedspread where he had lain 
— which was very curious in 
view of the amount on his skin 
and cuff. Had he been sleep¬ 
walking within his room, and 
had the rat bitten him as he sat 
in some chair or paused in some 
less rational position? He looked 
in every comer for brownish 
drops or stains, but did not find 
any. He had better, he thought, 
sprinkle flour within the room as 
well as outside the door — 
though after all no further proof 
of his sleep-walking was needed. 
He knew he did walk — and the 
thing to do now was to stop it. 
He must ask Frank Elwood for 
help. This morning the strange 
pulls from space seemed less¬ 
ened, though they were replaced 
by another sensation even more 
inexplicable. It was a vague, 
insistent impulse to fly away 
from his present situation, but 
held not a hint of the specific 
direction in which he wished 
to fly. As he picked up the 
strange sDiky image on the table 
he thought the older northward 
pull grew a trifle stronger; but 


even so, it was wholly overruled 
by the newer and more bewild¬ 
ering urge. 

HE TOOK THE spiky image 
down to Elwood’s room, steeling 
himself against the whines of 
the loom-fixer which welled up 
from the ground floor. Elwood 
was in, thank heaven, and ap¬ 
peared to be stirring about. 
There was time for a little con¬ 
versation before leaving for 
breakfast and college; so Gilman 
hurriedly poured forth an ac¬ 
count of his recent dreams and 
fears. His host was very sym¬ 
pathetic, and agreed that some¬ 
thing ought to be done. He was 
shocked by his guest’s drawn, 
haggard aspect, and noticed the 
queer, abnormal-looking sun¬ 
burn which others had remarked 
during the past week. There was 
not much, though, that he could 
say. He had not seen Gilman 
on any sleep-walking expedition, 
and had no idea what the curi¬ 
ous image could be. He had, 
though, heard the French-Cana- 
dian who lodged just under Gil¬ 
man talking to Mazurewicz one 
evening. They were telling each 
other how badly they dreaded 
the coming of Walpurgis Night, 
now only a few days off; and 
were exchanging pitying com¬ 
ments about the poor, doomed 
young gentleman. Desrochers, 
the fellow under Gilman’s room, 
had spoken of nocturnal foot¬ 
steps shod and unshod, and of 
the violet light he saw one night 
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when he had stolen fearfully up 
to peer through Gilman’s key¬ 
hole. He had not dared to peer, 
he told Mazurewicz, after he 
had glimpsed that light through 
the cracks around the door. 
There had been soft talking, too 
— and as he began to describe it 
his voice had sunk to an inaudi¬ 
ble whisper. 

Elwood could not imagine 
what had set these people gos¬ 
siping, but supposed their im¬ 
aginations had been roused by 
Gilman’s late hours and somno¬ 
lent walking and talking on the 
one hand, and by the nearness 
of traditionally-feared May-Eve 
on the other hand. That Gilman 
talked in his sleep was plain, 
and it was obviously from Des- 
rocher’s keyhole-listenings that 
the delusive notion of the violet 
dream-light had got abroad. 
These simple people were quick 
to imagine they had seen any 
odd thing they had heard about. 
As for a plan of action — Gil¬ 
man had better move down to 
Elwood’s room and avoid sleep¬ 
ing alone. Elwood would, if a- 
wake, rouse him whenever he 
began to talk or rise in his sleep. 
Very soon, too, he must see the 
specialist. Meanwhile they 
would take the spiky image a- 
round to the various museums 
and to certain professors; seeking 
identification and stating that it 
had been found in a public 
rubbish-can. Also, Dombrowski 
must attend to the poisoning of 
those rats in the walls. 


BRACED UR BY Elwood’s 
companionship, Gilman attend¬ 
ed classes mat day. Strange 
urges still tugged at him, but he 
could sidetrack them with con¬ 
siderable success. During a free 
period he showed the queer im¬ 
age to several professors, all of 
wnom were intensely interested, 
though none of them could shed 
any light upon its nature or ori¬ 
gin. That night he slept on a 
couch which Elwood had had 
the landlord bring to the second- 
story room, and for the first time 
in weeks was wholly free from 
disquieting dreams. But the fev- 
ishness still hung on, and the 
whines of the loom-fixer were 
an unnerving influence. 

During the next few days 
Gilman enjoyed an almost per¬ 
fect immunity from morbid 
manifestations. He had, Elwood 
said, showed no tendency to talk 
or rise in his sleep; and mean¬ 
while the landlord was putting 
rat-poison everywhere. The only 
disturbing element was the talk 
among the foreigners, whose im¬ 
aginations had become highly 
excited. Mazurewicz was always 
trying to make him get a cruci¬ 
fix, and finally forced one upon 
him which he said had been 
blessed by the good Father 
Iwanicki. Desrochers, too, had 
something to say; in fact, he in¬ 
sisted that cautious steps had 
sounded in the now vacant room 
above him on the first and rec- 
ond nights of Gilman’s absence 
from jfo T Paul Choynsla thought 
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he heard sounds in the halls and 
on the stairs at night, and claim¬ 
ed that his door had been softly 
tried, while Mrs. Dombrowsld 
vowed she had seen Brown Jen- 
kin for the first time since All- 
Harrows. But such naive reports 
could mean very little, and Gil¬ 
man let the cheap metal crucifix 
hang idly from a knob on his 
host’s dresser. 

For three days Gilman and 
Elwood canvassed the local 
museums in an effort to identify 
the strange spiky image, but al¬ 
ways without success. In every 
quarter, however, interest was 
intense; for the utter alienage of 
the thing was a tremendous 
challenge to scientific curiosity. 
One of the small radiating arms 
was broken off and subjected 
to chemical analysis. Professor 
Ellery found platinum, iron and 
tellurium in the strange alloy; 
but mixed with these were at 
least three other apparent ele¬ 
ments of high atomic weight 
which chemistry was absolutely 
powerless to classify. Not only 
did they fail to correspond with 
any known element, but they 
did not even fit the vacant 
places reserved for probable ele¬ 
ments in the periodic system. 

ON THE MORNING of April 
27th a fresh rat-hole appeared 
in the room where Gilman was 
a guest, but Dombrowsld tinned 
it up during the day. The poison 
was not having much effect, for 
scratching and scurryings^in the 


walls were virtually undiminish¬ 
ed. 

Elwood was out late that 
night, and Gilman waited up for 
him. He did not wish to go to 
sleep in a room alone — especial¬ 
ly since he thought he had 
glimpsed in the evening twi¬ 
light the repellent old woman 
whose image had become so 
horribly transferred to his 
dreams. He wondered who she 
was, and what had been near 
her rattling the tin cans in a rub¬ 
bish-heap at the mouth of a 
squalid courtyard. The crone 
had seemed to notice him and 
leer evilly at him — though per¬ 
haps this was merely his imag¬ 
ination. 

The next day both youths felt 
very tired, and knew they would 
sleep like logs when night came. 
In the evening they drowsily 
discussed the mathematical 
studies which had so completely 
and perhaps harmfully engross¬ 
ed Gilman, and speculated about 
the linkage with ancient magic 
and folklore which seemed so 
darkly probable. They spoke of 
old Keziah Mason, and Elwood 
agreed that Gilman had good 
scientific grounds for thinking 
she might have stumbled on 
strange and significant informa¬ 
tion. The hidden cults to which 
these witches belonged often 
guarded and handed down sur¬ 
prizing secrets from elder, for¬ 
gotten eons; and it was by no 
means impossible that Keziah 
had actually mastered the art of 
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passing through dimensional 
gates. Tradition emphasizes the 
uselessness of material barriers 
in halting a witch’s motions, and 
who can say what underlies the 
old tales of broomstick rides 
through the night? 

Whether a modem student 
could ever gain similar powers 
from mathematical research a- 
lone, was still to be seen. Suc¬ 
cess, Gilman added, might lead 
to dangerous and unthinkable 
situations; for who could fore¬ 
tell the conditions prevading an 
adjacent but normally inacces¬ 
sible dimension? On the other 
hand, the picturesque possibil¬ 
ities were enormous. Time could 
not exist in certain belts of space, 
and by entering and remaining 
in such a belt one might preserve 
one’s life and age indefinitely; 
never suffering organic meta¬ 
bolism or deterioration except 
for slight amounts incurred 
during visits to one’s own or sim¬ 
ilar planes. One might, for ex¬ 
ample, pass into a timeless dim¬ 
ension and emerge at some re¬ 
mote period of the earth’s his¬ 
tory as young as before. 

Whether anybody had ever 
managed to do this, one could 
hardly conjecture with any de¬ 
gree of authority. Old legends 
are hazy and ambiguous, and in 
historic times all attempts at 
crossing forbidden gaps seem 
complicated by strange and ter¬ 
rible alliances with beings and 
messengers from outside. There 
was the immemorial figure of 
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the deputy or messenger of hid¬ 
den and terrible powers — 
the “Black Man” of the witch- 
cult, and the “Nyarlathotep” of 
the Necronomiccm. There was, 
too, the baffling problem of the 
lesser messengers or intermedia- 
ies — the quasi-animals and 
queer hybrids which legend de¬ 
picts as witches’ familiars. As 
Gilman and Elwood retired, too 
sleepy to argue further, they 
heard Joe Mazurewicz reel into 
the house half drunk, and shud¬ 
dered at the desperate wildness 
of his prayers. 

THAT NIGHT GILMAN saw 
the violet light again. In his 
dream he had heard a scratch¬ 
ing and gnawing in the parti¬ 
tions, and thought that some one 
fumbled clumsily at the latch. 
Then he saw the old woman 
and the small furry thing ad¬ 
vancing toward him over the 
carpeted floor. The beldame’s 
face was alight with inhuman 
exultation, and the litde yellow¬ 
toothed morbidity tittered mock¬ 
ingly as it pointed at the hearty- 
sleeping form of Elwood on the 
other couch across the room. A 
paralysis of fear stifled all at¬ 
tempts to cry out. As once be¬ 
fore, the hideous crone seized 
Gilman by the shoulders, yank¬ 
ing him out of bed and into 
empty space. Again the infini¬ 
tude of the shrieking abysses 
flashed past him, but in another 
second he thought he was in a 
dark, muddy, unknown alley of 
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fetid odors with the rotting walls 
of ancient houses towering up 
on every hand. 

Ahead was the robed black 
man he had seen in the peaked 
space in the other dream, while 
from a lesser distance the old 
woman was beckoning and 
grimacing imperiously. Brown 
Jenkin was rubbing itself with a 
kind of affectionate playfulness 
around the ankles of the black 
man, which the deep mud large¬ 
ly concealed. There was a dark 
open doorway on the right, to 
which the black man silently 
pointed. Into this the grinning 
crone started, dragging Gilman 
after her by his pajama sleeves. 
There were evil-smelling stair¬ 
cases which creaked ominously, 
and *on which the old woman 
seemed to radiate a faint violet 
light; and finally a door leading 
off a landing. The crone fumbl¬ 
ed with the latch and pushed 
the door open, motioning to Gil¬ 
man to wait, and disappearing 
inside the black aperature. 

The youth’s over-sensitive ears 
caught a hideous strangled cry, 
and presently the beldame came 
out of the room bearing a small, 
senseless form which she thrust 
at the dreamer as if ordering 
him to carry it. The sight of this 
form, and the expression on its 
face, broke the spell. Still too 
dazed to cry out, he plunged 
recklessly down the noisome 
staircase and into the mud out¬ 
side; halting only when seized 
and choked by the waiting black 


(man. As consciousness depart¬ 
ed he heard the faint, shrill tit¬ 
tering of the fanged, rat-like 
abnormality. 

ON THE MORNING of the 
29th Gilman awaked into a mael¬ 
strom of horror. The instant he 
opened his eyes he knew some¬ 
thing was terribly wrong, for he 
was Dack in his old garret room 
with the slanting wall and ceil¬ 
ing, sprawled on the now un¬ 
made bed. His throat was ach¬ 
ing inexplicably, and a»he strug¬ 
gled to a sitting posture he saw 
with growing fright that his feet 
and pajama bottoms were brown 
with caked mud. For the mom¬ 
ent his recollections were hope¬ 
lessly hazy, but he knew at least 
that he must have been sleep¬ 
walking. Elwood had been lost 
too deeply in slumber to hear 
and stop him. On the floor were 
confused muddy prints, but odd¬ 
ly enough they did not extend all 
the way to the door. The more 
Gilman looked at them, the more 
peculiar they seemed; for in ad¬ 
dition to those he could recog¬ 
nize as his there were some 
smaller, almost round markings 
— such as the legs of a large 
chair or a table might make, ex¬ 
cept that most of them tended 
to be divided into halves. There 
were also some curious muddy 
rat-tracks leading out of a fresh 
hole and back into it again. Ut¬ 
ter bewilderment and the fear of 
madness racked Gilman as he 
staggered to the door and saw 
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that there were no muddy prints 
outside. The more he remem¬ 
bered of his hideous dream the 
more terrified he felt, and it add¬ 
ed to his desperation to hear Joe 
Mazurewicz chanting mournful¬ 
ly two floors below. 

Descending to Elwood’s room 
he roused his still-sleeping host 
and began telling of how he 
had found himself, but Elwood 
could form no idea of what 
might really have happened. 
Where Gilman could have been, 
how he got back to his room 
without making tracks in the 
hall, and how the muddy, fur- 
niture-like prints came to be 
mixed with his in the garret 
chamber, were wholly beyond 
conjecture. Then there were 
those dark, livid marks on his 
throat, as if he had tried to 
strangle himself. He put his 
hands up to them, but found 
that they did not even approx¬ 
imately fit. While they were 
talking, Desrochers dropped in 
to say that he had heard a terri¬ 
fic clattering overheard in the 
dark small hours. No, there had 
been no one on the stairs after 
midnight, though just before 
midnight he had heard faint 
footfalls in the garret, and cauti¬ 
ously descending steps he did 
not like. It was, he added, a very 
bad time of the year for Ark- 
ham. The younger gentleman 
had better be sure to wear the 
crucifix Joe Mazurewicz had 
given him. Even the daytime 
was not safe, for after dawn 


there had been strange sounds 
in the house — especially a thin, 
childish wail hastily choked off. 

GILMAN mechanically at¬ 
tended classes that morning, 
but was wholly unable to fix his 
mind on his studies. A mood of 
hideous apprehension and ex¬ 
pectancy had seized him, and he 
seemed to be awaiting the fall 
of some annihilating blow. At 
noon he lunched at the Univers¬ 
ity Spa, picking up a paper from 
the next seat as he waited for 
dessert. But he never ate that 
dessert; for an item on the pap¬ 
er’s first page left him limp, 
wild-eyed, and able only to pay 
his check and stagger back to 
Elwood’s room. 

There had been a strange kid¬ 
napping the night before in 
Ome’s Gangway, and the two- 
year-old child of a laundry work¬ 
er named Anastasia Wolejko had 
completely vanished from sight. 
The mother, it appeared, had 
feared the event for some time; 
but the reasons she assigned for 
her fear were so grotesque that 
no one took them seriously. She 
had, she said, seen Brown Jen- 
kin about the place now and 
then ever since early in March, 
and knew from its grimaces and 
titterings that little Ladislas 
must be marked for sacrifice at 
the awful Sabbat on Walpurgis 
Night. She had asked her neigh¬ 
bor Mary Czanek to sleep in the 
room and try to protect the 
child, but Mary had not dared. 
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She could not tell the police, 
for they never believed such 
things. Children had been taken 
that way every year ever since 
she could remember. And her 
friend Pete Stowacla would not 
help because he wanted the child 
out of the way. 

But what threw Gilman into a 
cold perspiration was the report 
of a pair of revellers who nad 
been walking past the mouth of 
the gangway just after midnight. 
They admitted they had been 
drunk, but both vowed they had 
seen a crazily dressed trio fur¬ 
tively entering the dark passage¬ 
way. There had, they said, been 
a huge robed negro, a little old 
woman in rags, and a young 
white man in his nightclothes. 
The old woman had been drag¬ 
ging the youth, while around the 
feet of the negro a tame rat was 
rubbing and weaving in the 
brown mud. 

GILMAN SAT IN a daze all 
the afternoon, and Elwood — 
who had meanwhile seen the 
papers and formed terrible con¬ 
jectures from them — found him 
thus when he came home. This 
time neither could doubt but 
that something hideously seri¬ 
ous was closing in around them. 
Between the fantasms of night¬ 
mare and the realties of the ob¬ 
jective world a monstrous and 
unthinkable relationship was 
crystallizing, and only stupen¬ 
dous vigilance could avert still 
more direful developments. Gil¬ 


man must see a specialist soon¬ 
er or later, but not just now, 
when all the papers were full 
of this kidnapping business. 

Just what had really happened 
was maddeningly obscure, and 
for a moment both Gilman and 
Elwood exchanged whispered 
theories of the wildest kind. Had 
Gilman unconsciously succeeded 
better than he knew in his 
studies of space and its dimen¬ 
sions? Had he actually slipped 
outside our sphere to points un¬ 
guessed and unimaginable? 
Where — if anywhere — had he 
been on those nights of demoniac 
alienage? The roaring twilight 
abysses — the green nillside — 
the blistering terrace — the pulls 
from the stars — the ultimate 
black vortex — the black man — 
the muddy alley and the stairs 

— the old witch and the fanged 
furry horror — the bubble-con¬ 
geries and the little polyhedron 

— the strange sunburn — the 
wrist wound — the unexplained 
image — the muddy feet — the 
throat-marks — the tales and 
fears of the foreigners — what 
did all this mean? To what ex¬ 
tent could the laws of sanity 
apply to such a case? 

There was no sleep for either 
of them that night, but next day 
they both cut classes and drows¬ 
ed. This was April 30th, and 
with the dusk would come the 
hellish Sabbath-time which all 
the foreigners and the supersti¬ 
tious old folk feared. Mazure- 
wicz came home at six o’clock 
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and said people at the mill were 
whispering that the Walpurgis- 
revels would be held in the dark 
ravine beyond Meadow Hill 
where the old white stone stands 
in a place queerly devoid of all 
plant life. Some of them had 
even told the police and advised 
them to look there for the miss¬ 
ing Wolejko child, but they did 
not believe anything would be 
done. Joe insisted that the poor 
young gentleman wear his 
nickel-chained crucifix, and Gil¬ 
man put it on and dropped it 
inside his shirt to humor the 
fellow. 

LATE AT NIGHT the two 
youths sat drowsing in their 
chairs, lulled by the praying of 
the loom-fixer on the floor be¬ 
low. Gilman listened as he nod¬ 
ded, his pretematurally sharp¬ 
ened hearing seeming to strain 
for some subtle, dreaded mur¬ 
mur beyond the noises in the 
ancient house. Unwholesome re¬ 
collections of things in the Ne- 
cronomicon and the Black Book 
welled up, and he found him¬ 
self swaying to infamous rhy¬ 
thms said to pertain to the 
blackest ceremonies of the Sab¬ 
bat and to have an origin out¬ 
side the time and space we com¬ 
prehend. 

Presently he realized what he 
was listening for — the hellish 
chant of the celebrants in the 
distant dark valley. How did he 
know so much about what they 
expected? How did he know the 


time when Nahab and her aco¬ 
lyte were due to bear the brim¬ 
ming bowl which would follow 
the black cock and the black 
oat? He saw that Elwood had 
ropped asleep, and tried to call 
out and waken him. Something, 
however, closed his throat. He 
was not his own master. Had he 
signed the black man’s book 
after all? 

Then his fevered, abnormal 
hearing caught the distant, wind- 
borne notes. Over miles of hill 
and field and alley they came, 
but he recognized them none the 
less. The fires must be lit, and 
the dancers must be starting in. 
How could he keep himself 
from going? What was it that 
had enmeshed him? Mathema¬ 
tics — folklore — the house — old 
Keziah — Brown Jenkin . . . 
and now he saw that there was 
a fresh rat-hole in the wall near 
his couch. Above the distant 
chanting and the nearer praying 
of Joe Mazurewioz came another 
sound — a stealthy, determined 
scratching in the partitions. He 
hoped the electric lights would 
not go out. Then he saw the 
fangea, bearded little face in 
the rat-hole — the accursed little 
face which he at last realized 
bore such a shocking, mocking 
resemblance to old Keziah’s — 
and heard the faint fumbling at 
the door. 

The screaming twilight abysses 
flashed before him, and he felt 
himself helpless in the form¬ 
less grasp of the iridescent 
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bubble-congeries. Ahead raced 
the small, kaleidoscopic poly¬ 
hedron, and all through the 
churning void there was a 
heightening and acceleration of 
the vague tonal pattern which 
seemed to foreshadow some un¬ 
utterable and unendurable cli¬ 
max. He seemed to know what 
was coming — the monstrous 
burst of Walpurgis-rhythm in 
whose cosmic timbre would be 
concentrated all the primal, 
ultimate space-time seethings 
which lie Dehind the massed 
spheres of matter and some¬ 
times break forth in measured 
reverberations that penetrate 
faintly to every layer of entity 
and give hideous significance 
throughout the worlds to certain 
dreaded periods. 

But all this vanished in a sec¬ 
ond. He was again in the cramp¬ 
ed, violet-litten peaked space 
with the slanting floor, the low 
cases of ancient books, the 
bench and a table, the queer ob¬ 
jects, and the triangular gulf at 
one side. On the table lay a 
small white figure — an infant 
boy, unclothed and unconsci¬ 
ous — while on the other side 
stood the monstrous, leering old 
woman with a gleaming, grotes- 
que-hafted knife in her right 
hand, and a queerly proportion¬ 
ed pale metal bowl covered with 
curiously chased designs and 
having delicate lateral handles 
in her left. She was intoning 
some croaking ritual in a langu¬ 
age which Gilman could pot un¬ 


derstand, but which seemed 
like something guardedly quot¬ 
ed in the Necronomicon. 

AS THE SCENE grew clear 
he saw the ancient crone bend 
forward and extend the empty 
bowl across the table — and un¬ 
able to control his own motions, 
he reached far forward and took 
it in both hands, noticing as he 
did so its comparative lightness. 
At the same moment the dis¬ 
gusting form of Brown Jenldn 
scrambled up over the brink of 
the triangular black gulf on his 
left. The crone now motioned 
him to hold the bowl in a cer¬ 
tain position while she raised 
the huge, grotesque knife above 
the small white victim as high 
as her right hand could reach. 
The fanged, furry thing began 
tittering a continuation of the 
unknown ritual, while the witch 
croaked loathsome responses. 
Gilman felt a gnawing, poign¬ 
ant abhorrence shoot through 
his mental and emotional paraly¬ 
sis, and the light metal bowl 
shook in his grasp. A second 
later the downward motion of 
the knife broke the spell com¬ 
pletely, and he dropped the 
bowl with a resounding bell-like 
clangor while his hands darted 
out frantically to stop the mon¬ 
strous deed. 

In an instant he had edged 
up the slanting floor around the 
end of the table and wrenched 
the knife from the old woman’s 
claws; sending it clattering over 
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the brink of the narrow trian¬ 
gular gulf. In another instant, 
however, matters were reversed; 
for those murderous claws had 
locked themselves tightly around 
his own throat, while the wrinkl¬ 
ed face was twisted with insane 
fury. He felt the chain of the 
cheap crucifix grinding into his 
neck, and in his peril wondered 
how the sight of the object it¬ 
self would affect the evil creat¬ 
ure. Her strength was altogether 
superhuman, but as she continu¬ 
ed^ her choking he reached 
feebly in his shirt and drew out 
the metal symbol, snapping the 
chain and pulling it free. 

At sight of the device the 
witch seemed struck with panic, 
and her grip relaxed long 
enough to give Gilman a chance 
to break it entirely. He pulled 
the steel-like claws from his 
neck, and would have dragged 
the beldame over the edge of 
the gulf had not the claws re¬ 
ceived a fresh access of strength 
and closed in again. This time 
he resolved to reply in kind, and 
his own hands reached out for 
the creature’s throat. Before she 
saw what he was doing he had 
the chain of the crucifix twisted 
about her neck, and a moment 
later he had tightened it enough 
to cut off her breath. During her 
last struggle he felt something 
bite at his angle, and saw that 
Brown Tenkin had come to her 
aid. With one savage kick he 
sent the morbidity over the edge 
of the gulf and heard it whimper 


on some level far below. 

Whether he had killed the an¬ 
cient crone he did not know, 
but he let her rest on the floor 
where she had fallen. Then, as 
he turned away, he saw on the 
table a sight which nearly snap- 

g ed the last thread of his reason. 

rown Tenkin, tough of sinew 
and with four tiny hands of de¬ 
moniac dexterity, had been busy 
while the witch was throttling 
him, and his efforts had been in 
vain. What he had prevented 
the knife from doing to the vic¬ 
tim’s chest, the yellow fangs 
of the furry blasphemy had done 
to a wrist — and the bowl so 
lately on the floor stood full be¬ 
side the small lifeless body. 

IN HIS DREAM-DELIRIUM 
Gilman heard the hellish alien- 
rhythmed chant of the Sabbat 
coming from an Infinite distance, 
and knew the black man must 
be there. Confused memories 
mixed themselves with his ma¬ 
thematics, and he believed his 
subconscious mind held the 
angles which he needed to guide 
him back to the normal world 
alone and unaided for the first 
time. He felt sure he was in the 
immemorially sealed loft above 
his own room, but whether he 
could ever escape through the 
slanting floor or the long-stopped 
egress he doubted greatly. Be¬ 
sides, would not an escape from 
a dream-loft bring him merely 
into a dream-house — an abnor¬ 
mal projection of the actual 
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place he sought? He was wholly 
bewildered as to the relation be¬ 
twixt dream and reality in all 
his experiences. 

The passage through the vague 
abysses would be frightful, for 
the Walpurgis-rhythm would be 
vibrating, and at last he would 
have to hear that hitherto-veil¬ 
ed cosmic pulsing which he so 
mortally dreaded. Even now he 
could detect a low, monstrous 
shaking whose tempo he suspect¬ 
ed all too well. At Sabbat-time 
it always mounted and reached 
through to the worlds to sum¬ 
mon the initiate to nameless 
rites. Half the chants of the 
Sabbat were patterned on this 
faintly overhead pulsing which 
no earthly ear could endure in 
its unveiled spatial fullness. Gil¬ 
man wondered, too, whether he 
could trust his instincts to take 
him back to the right part of 
space. How could he be sure he 
would not land on that green- 
litten hillside of a far planet, 
on the tessellated terrace above 
the city of tentacled monsters 
somewhere beyond the galaxy, 
or in the spiral black vortices 
of that ultimate void of Chaos 
where reigns the mindless dem¬ 
on-sultan Azathoth? 

Just before he made the 
plunge the violet light went out 
and left him in utter blackness. 
The witch — old Keziah —Nahab 
— that must have meant her 
death. And mixed with the dis¬ 
tant chant of the Sabbat and the 
whimpers of Brown Jenldn in 


the gulf below he thought he 
heard another and wilder whine 
from unknown depths. Joe Ma- 
zurewicz — the prayers against 
the Crawling Chaos now turning 
to an inexplicably triumphant 
shriek — worlds of sardonic ac¬ 
tuality impinging on vortices of 
febrile dream — la! Shub-Nig- 
gurath! The Goat with a Thous¬ 
and Young. . . 

THEY FOUND GILMAN on 
the floor of his queerly-angled 
old garret room long before 
dawn, for the terrible cry had 
brought Desrochers and Choyn- 
ski and Dombrowsla and Ma- 
zurewicz at once, and had even 
wakened the soundly sleeping 
Elwood in his chair. He was 
alive, and with open, staring 
eyes, but seemed largely un¬ 
conscious. On his throat were 
the marks of murderous hands, 
and on his left ankle was a dis¬ 
tressing rat-bite. His clothing 
was badly rumpled, and Joe’s 
crucifix was missing. Elwood 
trembled, afraid even to specu¬ 
late on what new form his 
friend’s sleep-walking had tak¬ 
en. Mazurewicz seemed half 
dazed because of a “sign” he 
said he had in response to his 

g rayers, and he crossed himself 
antically when the squealing 
and whimpering of a rat sound¬ 
ed from beyond the slanting 
partition. 

When the dreamer was set¬ 
tled on his couch in Elwood’s 
room they sent for Doctor Mai- 
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kowski — a local practitioner 
who would repeat no tales where 
they might prove embarrassing 
— and he gave Gilman two hy¬ 
podermic injections which caus¬ 
ed him to relax in something like 
natural drowsiness. During the 
day the patient regained con¬ 
sciousness at times and whis¬ 
pered his newest dream dis- 
jointedly to Elwood. It was a 
painful process, and at its very 
start brought out a fresh and dis¬ 
concerting fact. 

Gilman — whose ears had so 
lately possessed an abnormal 
sensitiveness — was now stone- 
deaf. Doctor Malkowski, sum¬ 
moned again in haste, told El¬ 
wood that both ear-drums were 
ruptured, as if by the impact of 
some stupendous sound intense 
beyond all human conception or 
endurance. How such a sound 
could have been heard in the 
last few hours without arousing 
all the Miskatonic Valley was 
more than the honest physician 
could say. 

Elwood wrote his part of the 
colloquy on paper, so that a 
fairly easy communication was 
maintained. Neither knew what 
to make of the whole chaotic 
business, and decided it would 
be better if they thought as little 
as possible about it. Both, 
though, agreed that they must 
leave this ancient and accursed 
house as soon as it could be 
arranged. Evening papers spoke 
of a police raid on some curious 
revellers in a ravine beyond 


Meadow Hill just before dawn, 
and mentioned that the white 
stone there was an object of 
age-long superstitious regard. 
Nobody had been caught, but 
among the scattering fugitives 
had been glimpsed a huge negro. 
In another column it was stated 
that no trace of the missing child 
Ladislas Wolejko had been 
found. 

THE CROWNING horror 
came that very night. Elwood 
will never forget it, and was 
forced to stay out of college the 
rest of the term because of the 
resulting nervous breakdown. 
He had thought he heard rats in 
the partitions all the evening, 
but paid little attention to 
them. Then, long after both he 
and Gilman had retired, the 
atrocious shrieking began. El¬ 
wood jumped up, turned on the 
lights, and rushed over to his 
guest’s couch. The occupant 
was emitting sounds of veritably 
inhuman nature, as if racked by 
some torment beyond descrip¬ 
tion. He was writhing under the 
bedclothes, and a great red stain 
was beginning to appear on the 
blankets. 

Elwood scarcely dared to 
touch him, but gradually the 
screaming and writhing subsid¬ 
ed. By this time Dombrowsla, 
Choynski, Desrochers, Mazure- 
wicz, and the top-floor lodger 
were all crowding into the door¬ 
way, and the landlord had sent 
his wife back to telephone for 
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Doctor Malkowski. Everybody 
shrieked when a large rat-like 
form suddenly jumped out from 
beneath the ensanguined bed¬ 
clothes and scuttled across the 
floor to a fresh, open hole close 
by. When the doctor arrived 
and began to pull down those 
frightful covers Walter Gilman 
was dead. 

It would be barbarous to do 
more than suggest what had 
killed Gilman. There had been 
virtually a tunnel through his 
body — something had eaten his 
heart out. Dombrowski, frantic 
at the failure of his rat-poison¬ 
ing efforts, cast aside all thought 
of his lease and within a week 
had moved with all his older 
lodgers to a dingy but less an¬ 
cient house in Walnut Street. 
The worst thing for a while was 
keeping Joe Mazurewicz quiet; 
for the brooding loom - fixer 
would never stay sober, and was 
constantly whining and mutter¬ 
ing about spectral and terrible 
things. 

It seems that on that last hide¬ 
ous night Joe had stooped to 
look at the crimson rat-tracks 
which led from Gilman’s couch 
to the near-by hole. On the car¬ 
pet they were very indistinct, 
but a piece of open flooring in¬ 
tervened between the carpet’s 
edge a nd the baseboard. There 
Mazurewicz had found some¬ 
thing monstrous — or thought 
he had, for no one else could 
quite agree with him despite 
the undeniable queerpess of the 


prints. The tracks on the flooring 
were certainly vastly unlike the 
average prints of a rat, but even 
Choynski and Desrochers would 
not admit that they were like 
the prints of four tiny human 
hands. 

THE HOUSE was never rent¬ 
ed again. As soon as Dombrow¬ 
ski left it the pall of its final 
desolation began to descend, 
for people shunned it both on 
account of its old reputation and 
because of the new fetid odor. 
Perhaps the ex-landlord’s rat- 
poison had worked after all, for 
not long after his departure the 
place became a neighborhood 
nuisance. Health officials traced 
the smell to the closed spaces 
above and beside the eastern 
garret room, and agreed that the 
number of dead rats must be 
enormous. They decided, how¬ 
ever, that it was not worth their 
while to hew open and disinfect 
the long-sealed spaces; for the 
fetor would soon be over, and 
the locality was not one which 
encouraged fastidious stand¬ 
ards. Indeed, there were always 
vague local tales of unexplained 
stenches upstairs in the Witch- 
House just after May-Eve and 
Hallowmass. The neighbors ac¬ 
quiesced in the inertia — but 
the fetor none the less formed 
an additional count against the 
place. Toward the last the house 
was condemned as a habitation 
by the building inspector. 

Gilman’s dreams and their at- 
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tendant circumstances have nev¬ 
er been explained. El wood, 
whose thoughts on the entire 
episode are sometimes almost 
maddening, came back to col¬ 
lege the next autumn and gradu- 
ateed in the following June. He 
found the spectral gossip of the 
town much diminished, and it is 
indeed a fact that — notwith¬ 
standing certain reports of a 
ghostly tittering in the deserted 
house which lasted almost as 
long as that edifice itself — no 
fresh appearances either of Old 
Keziah or of Brown Jenkin have 
been muttered of since Gil¬ 
man’s death. It is rather fortu¬ 
nate that Elwood was not in 
Arlcham in that later year when 
certain events abruptly renewed 
horrors. Of course he heard 
about the matter afterward and 
suffered untold torments of 
black and bewildered specula¬ 
tion; but even that was not as 
bad as actual nearness and sev¬ 
eral possible sights would have 
been. 

IN MARCH, 1931, a gale 
wrecked the roof and great 
chimney of the vacant Witch- 
House, so that a chaos of crum¬ 
bling bricks, blackened, moss- 
grown shingles, and rotting 
planks and timbers crashed 
down into the loft and broke 
through the floor beneath. The 
whole attic story was choked 
with debris from above, but no 
one took the trouble to touch 
the mess before the inevitable 


razing of the decrepit structure. 
That ultimate step came in the 
following December, and it was 
when Gilman’s old room was 
cleared out by reluctant, appre¬ 
hensive workmen that the gos¬ 
sip began. 

Among the rubbish which had 
crashed through the ancient 
slanting ceiling were several 
things which made the work¬ 
men pause and call in the police. 
Later the police in turn called 
in the coroner and several pro¬ 
fessors from the university. 
There were bones — badly crush¬ 
ed and splintered, but clearly 
recognizable as human — whose 
manifestly modem date con¬ 
flicted puzzlingly with the re¬ 
mote period at which their only 
possible lurking place, the low, 
slant-floored loft overhead, had 
supposedly been sealed from all 
human access. The coroner’s 
physician decided that some be¬ 
longed to a small child, while 
certain others — found mixed 
with shreds of rotten brownish 
cloth — belonged to a rather un¬ 
dersized, bent female of advanc¬ 
ed years. Careful sifting of de¬ 
bris also disclosed many tiny 
bones of rats caught in the col¬ 
lapse, as weir as older rat-bones 
gnawed by small fangs in a 
fashion now and then highly 
productive of controversy ana 
reflection. 

Other obiects found included 
the mangled fragments of many 
books and paoers, together with 
a yellowish dust left from the 
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total disintegration of still older 
books and papers. All, without 
exception, appeared to deal with 
black magic in its most advanc¬ 
ed and horrible forms; and the 
evidently recent date of certain 
items is still a mystery as un¬ 
solved as that of the modem 
human bones. An even greater 
mystery is the absolute homo¬ 
geneity of the crabbed, archaic 
writing found on a wide range 
of papers whose conditions and 
watermarks suggest age differ¬ 
ences of at least 150 to 200 
years. To some, though, the 
greatest mystery of all is the 
variety of utterly inexplicable 
objects — objects whose shapes, 
materials, types of workmanship, 
and purposes baffle all conjec¬ 
ture — found scattered amidst 
the wreckage in evidently diverse 
states of injury. One of these 
things — which excited several 
Miskatonic professors profound¬ 
ly — is a badly damaged mon¬ 
strosity plainly resembling the 
strange image which Gilman 
gave to the college museum, 
save that it is larger, wrought of 
some peculiar bluish stone in¬ 
stead of metal, and possessed 
of a singularly angled pedestal 
with undecipherable hierogly¬ 
phics. 

Archeologists and anthropolo¬ 
gists are still trying to explain 
the bizarre designs chased on a 
crushed bowl of light metal 
whose inner side bore ominous 
brownish stains when found. 


Foreigners and credulous grand¬ 
mothers are equally garrulous 
about the modem nickel crucifix 
with broken chain mixed in the 
rubbish and shiveringly identi¬ 
fied by Joe Mazurewicz as that 
which he had given poor Gil¬ 
man many years before. Some 
believe this crucifix was dragged 
up to the sealed loft by rats, 
vmile others think it must have 
been on the floor in some cor¬ 
ner of Gilman’s old room all the 
time. Still others, including Joe 
himself, have theories too wild 
and fantastic for sober credence. 

WHEN THE slanting wall of 
Gilman’s room was tom out, the 
once sealed triangular space be¬ 
tween that partition and the 
house’s north wall was found to 
contain much less structural 
debris, even in proportion to its 
size, than the room itself; 
though it had a ghastly layer of 
older materials which paralyzed 
the wreckers with horror. In 
brief, the floor was a veritable 
ossuary of the bones of small 
♦children — some fairly modem, 
but others extending back in in¬ 
finite gradations to a period so 
remote that crumbling was al¬ 
most complete. On this deep 
bony layer rested a knife of 
great size, obvious antiquity, and 
grotesque, ornate, and exotic 
design — above which the debris 
was piled. 

In the midst of this debris, 
wedged between a fallen plank 
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and a cluster of cemented bricks 
from the ruined chimney, was 
an object destined to cause more 
bafflement, veiled fright, and 
openly superstitious talk in Ark- 
ham than anything else discov¬ 
ered in the haunted and accurs¬ 
ed building. This object was the 

S artly crushed skeleton of a 
uge diseased rat, whose ab¬ 
normalities of form are still a 
topic of debate and source of 
singular reticence among the 
members of Miskatonic’s depart¬ 
ment of comparative anatomy. 
Very little concerning this skele¬ 
ton has leaked out, but the 
workmen who found it whisper 
in shocked tones about the long. 


brownish hairs with which it 
was associated. 

The bones of the tiny paws, it 
is rumored, imply prehensile 
characteristics more typical of a 
diminutive monkey than of a 
rat, while the small skull with 
its savage yellow fangs is of the 
utmost anomalousness, appear¬ 
ing from certain angles like a 
miniature, monstrously degrad¬ 
ed parody of a human skull. The 
workmen crossed themselves in 
fright when they came upon 
this blasphemy, but later burned 
candles of gratitude in St. Stan¬ 
islaus’ Church because of the 
shrill, ghostly tittering they felt 
they would never hear again. 


As we noted in “It Is Written”, we shall await 
more comments from you, the readers, before decid¬ 
ing on whether to use further articles in Magazine 
Of Horror. However, since typing copy for that de¬ 
partment, we received a suggestion that we try to 
reprint H. P. Lovecraft’s classic essay, “Supernatur¬ 
al Horror In Literature”. 

This is a long article, and would have to be run 
in installments were we to offer it to you, as it could 
not be condensed in the digest manner. What do you 
think? Would you like to see it? 
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Coming Next Issue 

Brutus was waiting for me at the kitchen door, a hand to his left cheek, 
holding a handkerchief rolled into a ball. Even in the moonlight I could see 
that this makeshift dressing was bright red. Brutus, it appeared, had suffered 
another attack of some kind. I took him into the house and upstairs, and 
dressed the three wounds in his left cheek in my bathroom. He had been 
awakened without warning, fifteen minutes before, with a sudden hurt, had 
straightened up in bed, but not before two more stabs, directly through the 
cheek, had been delivered. He had only just seen the Thing scrambling down 
over die foot of the bed, as he came awake under the impetus of these stabs, 
and, after a hasty search for the attacker, had wisely devoted himself to 
staunching his bleeding face. Then, trembling in every limb, he had stepped 
out into the yard and come under my window to call me. 

The three holes through the man’s cheek were of equal size and similar 
appearance, obviously inflicted by some stabbing implement of about the diame¬ 
ter of a quarter-inch. The first stab, Brutus thought, had been the one highest 
up, and this one had not only penetrated into the mouth like the others, but 
had severely scratched the gum of the upper jaw just above his eye-tooth. I 
talked to him as I dressed these three wounds. “So the Thing must have been 
concealed inside your room, you think, Brutus?” 

“Undoubtedly, sar,” returned Brutus "There was no possible wav for It 
to crawl in ’pon me — de door shut tight, de window-screen undisturb’, sar.” 

The poor fellow was trembling from head to foot with shock and fear, 
and I accompanied him back to his cabin He had not lighted his lamp. It was 
only by the light of the moon that he had seen his assailant disappear over the 
foot of the bed. He had seized the handkerchief and run out into the yard in 
bis pajamas. 

I lit the lamp, determining to have electricity put into the cabin the next 
day, and, with Brutus’ assistance, looked carefully over the room. Nothing, ap¬ 
parently, was hidden anywhere; there was only a little space to search through; 
Brutus had few belongings; the cabin furniture was adequate but scanty. There 
were no superfluities, no place, in other words, in which the Thing could 
hide itself. 

Whatever had attacked Brutus was indeed going about its work with 
vicious cunning and determination. 

You will not want to miss this strange and suspenseful tale of the 
West Indies, and the malevolent little Thing Canevin sought. 

CASSIUS 

by Henry S. Whitehead 
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INTRODUCTION (Continued From Page 4) 

Today, the underlying ethos seems to be the exact opposite. 
Where, among the Victorians, spiritual realities — both good 
and evil — were explored as widely as possible under the cir¬ 
cumstances, and innumerable physical ones deriving from sick 
and corrupted spirits were forbidden territory, not even to be 
whispered in decent society, it is the spiritual realities that one 
doesn’t speak about today — lest a blush be brought to the 
maidenly cheeks of materialistic superstitions. However, the 
lid’s off and “realism” consists of unlimited exposure of every¬ 
thing even remotely genital. 

Sado-masochism, in its endless varieties can, indeed, make 
for bizarre, gruesome, and frightening fiction; and we are not 
averse to offemg you an occasional exhibit which we feel is 
striking and effective — but horror does not begin and end 
here, as numerous of our would-be contributors seem to 
imagine. 

In fact, it becomes quite boring, after a while. RAWL 

ZJt u» ^Written... 


Keith Darland writes from Toronto, "I enjoyed your last (November) issue 
immensely, as I did the first. The stories were of true Weird Teles quality. And 
because of this quality I can pick up your magazine thinking of that old peri¬ 
odical which I, not being born soon enough, never saw or noticed on the news¬ 
stands but appreciate just as much as if it were still alive." 

We cannot, of course, be a second Weird Tales, nor does your editor wish 
to make Magazine Of Horror and Strange Stories a second Weird Tales — what¬ 
ever we are, we want to be a unique individual. But this does not gainsay the 
fact that we greatly loved the older magazine, and are trying to move in some 
of the directions it did, where we feel it was at its best. 

"I would like to see stories having to do with the Devil, or the Devil as a 
character," writes Bruce E. Dunn, from a military post. "I also enjoy stories on 
the order of The Electric Chair, where a person has a choice of certain or un¬ 
certain death, or a possible escape. Also, may I refer you to a humorous tale of 
Poe's Never Bet The Devil Your Head, and to his horror tale, The Oblong Box? 
These are perhaps as unknown as some of his other stories are well-known." 

We have an unusual "deal with the Devil" story on hand, which we hope 
to present in our next issue. It has been a long time since we read the two 
stories you mentiorC but we'll look into them as possibilities. 

James Turner, of Collinsville, Illinois, chides us with, "I wish that you 
would refrain from publishing stories by authors such as Mark Twain, Ambrose 
Bierce, H. G. Wells, and Rudyard Kipling — while cognizant of the literary 
quality of these great masters, I fail to see the necessity of reprinting stories 
which are so widely available and easily accessible. As you probably know, the 
complete works of the abo wi fcur are currently in print, which makes the re- 
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printing in a magazine negligible in my opinion, especially since there are so 
many deserving 'forgotten classics' in Weird Tales and other sources." 

While we have dealt with this objection before, we do not feel it fair to 
let readers think that our mind is closed on the matter. So far, the response 
from readers who have expressed appreciation of our reprinting the material to 
which you object for outweighs the objections. We do feel that the tried- 
and-true enthusiast — the person who is on the lookout for such material — is 
inclined to overestimate the availability and accessibility of the complete short 
stories of Twain, Bierce, Wells, and Kipling. Even more important, such a per¬ 
son is inclined to overlook the fact that, although the complete works of Bierce 
(for example) can be purchased in one volume, many, many persons are encoun¬ 
tering Bierce in these pages for the very first time, or are not inclined to buy 
the complete works. 

This question, however, is one wherein we will respect the majority opinion 
of our readers as soon as we can get a reasonable idea of just what it is. So 
long as a plurality favors such reprints, we feel that we ought to present them 
—although we do intend to space out the better-known masters you mention 
more widely in future issues. Thus, we urge those of you who have not already 
expressed your feelings to do so. We are keeping a list both of voters and their 
votes, and will occasionally present comments here, on both sides, so that all can 
see how the question stands at the moment. While we, ourselves, are in favor of 
such reprints, we're not bringing this magazine out to please one person only, so 
your wishes do take precedence. 

Sandra L. Foster, of Hampton, Virginia, also chides us, saying, "I object 
to your choice of Kipling's Strange Ride o# Morrowbie Jukes. I bought this No¬ 
vember issue of your magazine to read stories of supernatural horror — not 
cruelty to animals. In the future I shall spend my fifty cents elsewhere." 
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